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Tue work of Wednesday week, by which Texas was admitted ard 
the proclamation of the Fifteenth Amendment procured on the same 
day, may serve as a suflicient apology for Congressional inaction 
during the past seven days. Not absolute inaction, of course, but no 
great thing accomplished. The Senate admitted the Texas Senators 
on Thursday, and Gen. Ames on Friday, the latter against the votes of 
the Judiciary Committee and of one or two others who thought the 
precedent not a good one. For the rest, it has chiefly discussed the 
Georgia Bill. On Friday, Senator Morton introduced a bill to enforce 
the Fifteenth Amendment. The Texas delegation in the House were 
admitted only after a “scene” in the case of one of them—a Mr. Conner, 
who proved to be the smallest sort of game, but who was, neverthe- 
less, attacked and surrounded by three or four members, including Mr. 
Butler, who showed up the young man’s immoralities and inhumanity, 
and called for his exclusion on account of them. A House which 
reckons John Morrissey among its members, and which has more than 
once received back an expelled member when re-elected by his con- 
stituents, absolutely declined to set up a standard of private character 
by which to qualify, and left Mr. Butler and Mr. Shanks in a ridicu- 
lous minority. Mr. Conner, on being allowed to speak, after admis- 
sion, soon showed what sort of a constituency had sent him to Wash- 
ington, and how littie mischief he was likely to breed by his example 
or by his words. On Friday, Gen. Garfield closed the general debate 
in Committee on the Tariff Bill, which will now be discussed in detail 
till disposed of. 











The Connecticut election took piace on Monday, without the bene- 
fit of the negro vote under the Amendment, and in inclement weather, 
which has always in New England been favorable to the Democratic 
polling. The result is that Gov. English displaces Gov. Jewell, the 
rest of the Democratic State Ticket is elected, and only the House 
is Republican. We leave our readers to make the proper reflec- 
tions on this event, and to judge for themselves how much it was due 
to the apathy of the Republicans, or to the reaction on the part of the 
weak-kneed against negro suffrage when it actually loomed up in the 
near distance, and how much to Democratic misrepresentations and 
tactics generally. The position of the negro a year hence, not only in 
Connecticut, but in every Northern State where his enfranchisement is 
reluctantly endured, will be something curious to observe, the law 
having done all for him that it can in the way of removing the sense- 
less prejudice against him. If there is one thing more absurd than the 
late trifling in the Illinois Constitutional Convention about retaining 
the word “ white” in the new instrument, it is the first of April con- 
duct of the directors of the Philadelphia Academy of Music, in refus- 
ing to permit Senator Revels to appear there in a very popular and 
highly respectable course of lectures. These gentlemen are, we be- 
lieve, all Republicans, with one exception, and he voted to admit Mr. 
Revels like any other of the lecturers. It is fair to say that public 
sentiment in Philadelphia is decidedly against the directors. 





The Supreme Court, we are—for reasons we have given more fully 
elsewhere—very sorry to say, has decided to reopen the legal-tender 
cases. This result is of course ascribed, and doubtless correctly, to the 
votes of the new judges, and the application for a re-hearing to the 
knowledge possessed by interested parties befurehand of what the opin- 
ions of the judges on this legal-tender question is. The report is current 
that Judge Bradley, before mounting the bench, called a meeting of 
the Camden and Amboy directors—for whom he was counsel—at his 
office, and advised them to disregard the late decision of the Court. 
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Ve do not believe ‘this; but the very fact that such a story can get 
bras. and receive credence, is a sufficient illustration of the danger 
to the Court of the process through which it is now going. It 
will never long survive the loss of popular respect, and there is no 
surer way of destroying this respect than giving people reason to 
believe it ‘can be packed for the purpose of procuring a particular 
decision on a particular question. There is some consolation in the 
fact—for such it is said to be—that the cases which are now to be 
argued are two old cases, which were passed on the calendar for the 
purpose of reaching that of Hepburn agt, Griswold, by the decision in 
which the legal-tender question, in so far as it arose in these two, was 
to be governed. So that what the Court is now going to do is to allow 
points which it was understood Hepburn agt. Griswold would settle, 


to be reargued in two other cases. 


The arguments in the case of the contending Mayors of Richmond 
before the U. 8. Circuit Court lasted an entire week, Judge Under- 
wood having rendered his decision and granted an injunction against 
Mayor Ellyson on Thursday last. The facts of the controversy appear 
to be these: that the new State Constitution prescribes that the elec- 
tion of mayor shall take place in May by the people, but that after 
Gen. Canby remitted the State to the civil authorities the Legislature 
passed an enabling act, in accordance with which Gov. Walker ap- 
pointed a new city council for Richmond, and this council chose Mr, 
Ellyson for mayor during the interim between March 17 and the May 
election. Mayor Chahoon held that this enabling act was unconstita- 
tional, and that he was entitled to retain his office until a /egadly quali- 
fied successor was appointed. The jurisdiction of the Court to which 
he appealed for protection was the question first in order, and the 
most interesting and difficult. It was argued by the defendant's 
counsel with great clearness and force, and in a strictly professional 
manner. They properly bestowed their chief attention upon it, and 
treated as secondary the constitutionality of Ellyson’s appointment. 
They denied that Chahoon was a Federal officer, or, if he was, that 
that afforded ground of jurisdiction to a Federal court so long as he 
was a citizen of the same State with the defendant; or that a title to 
office could be tried in equity, instead of at common law. They main- 
tained that the plaintiff had his remedy in a quo warranto, which might 
be used as well by the incumbent as by the person claiming the office; or 
in a mandamus. But, in fact, he was not the incumbent, his oftice 
having been vacated under the Virginia code, which made him ineli- 
gible, as a United States Commissioner, to hold a State oflice; under 
the enabling act; and by the expiration of the Reconstruction acts. 





The plaintiff's counsel manifested far less ability in this part of the 
argument, and indeed was saved all trouble by the undisguised lean- 
ings of the Judge. They neither met the point squarely nor improved 
all the opportunities which their side afforded, while the Judge him- 
self simply dismissed the matter as not needing argument, giving no 
reason for his decision. On the other head—the constitutionality of 
Ellyson’s appointment—the advantage was not so decidedly with his 
counsel, but both Ex-Governor Wells and Ex-Governor Wise disfigured 
their arguments with stump and street-corner oratory, and the latter 
especially bored the court—or would have bored any other than Judge 
Underwood’s—with long-winded digressions, in which he frequently 
found time to announce that he was “a poor naked rebel, and still a 
rebel, too.” In granting an injunction, Judge Underwood seemed to 
wish to put his action on the same ground as Gen. Canby’s interfer- 
ence in behalf of the public peace, and he utterly refused to allow an 
appeal to be taken. He even closed his court and left the city, while 
the marshal sought to execute the injunction. After a counter-in- 
junction from the State Circuit Court, the case has been carried up to 
the United States Supreme Court, on a motion to dissolve the injunc- 
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tion; and, as we write, both mayors continue to exercise a distinct 
and separate authority as heretofore. 


The Mormons held a mass-meeting at Salt Lake City last week, at 
which a long remonstrance against the Cullom Bill, now before the 
Senate, was drawn up. It is very strong and animated, and claims 
divine origin for the institution of polygamy, which, the remonstrants 
say, “was given by God, through Joseph Smith, to the Church of 
Jesus Christ’s Latter-Day Saints.” They denounce the bill, there- 
fore, as a measure of persecution, as unconstitutional in a variety 
of particulars, as cruel, and as likely to encourage “ prostitution and 
corruption.” The provision that marriages must be celebrated as civil 
contracts before civil officers, they call “a discrimination against the 
officers appointed by Almighty God,” and allege that the bill de- 
prives them of “an ordinance, on the administration of which their 
happiness and eternal welfare depend.” They then stand on their 
rights, as owners of a Territory settled and cultivated before the 
United States took charge of it, and cite the tolerant example of France 

" and England in dealing with polygamy in India and Algeria. They 
are evidently thoroughly in earnest, and are ready to suffer for “the 
principle of plural marriage,” as they call it. The only one of their 
arguments, however, which it is difficult to meet, is that drawn from 
the divine revelation to Joseph Smith. When aman says ina political 
discussion that he does a thing because he has been directed to do it 
by a message from on high, one has either to withdraw from his pre- 
sence and leave him his liberty, or take a stick to him. There is no 
middle course, and the statesman must be guarded in deciding which 
course he will follow by a consideration of the probable result, and 
not simply by his own feelings about the character of the message. 





General Logan replied very tartly last week to General Sher- 
man’s letter. The body of his speech was devoted to an attempt to 
show that his statements regarding the comparative size of “the 
staff” of the American army and of that of European armies were 
correct, but it was not successful. There is no doubt that in his first 
speech he did include under the term “ staff” large numbers of persons 
whe are not so included in European military nomenclature. He also fell, 
in the last speech, into a curious error about the English army, laying 
it down as the result of his investigations that not only “the colonel 
of a regiment is, in nine cases out of ten, a general,” which is true, 
but “that the man who commands a regiment is for the most part 
called a general,” which is untrue. “Coionel” is, in England, prac- 
tically an honorary title, indicating very much the same relation to 
a regiment that the title of “ proprietor” does, or did before 1866, 
in the Austrian service. “The man who commands the regiment” is 
the lieutenant-colonel, and he is a bishop about as often as he isa 
general. 


General Logan says he went with his bill to the War Department 
before he introduced it, and went over it, section by section, with 
General Sherman and General Belknap, and that the former made only 
two objections—one of which was that it mustered out general officers ; 
the other, General Logan did not state. The reason why he introduced 
the provision prohibiting all army officers from holding any civil office, 
however humble, in addition to their military rank, and thereby displac- 
ing the pure and enlightened patriots who now claim those places, was, 
it seems, that there are several officers in Virginia who now hold staff 
appointments in the army while drawing pay as State officers; he fur- 
nished a list of these villains, from which it appears that they number 
ten in all. The only portion of the speech which was really successful 
was his vindication of himself and the Military Committee of the House 
from the charge of cruelty or inhumanity toward the soldiers. He pointed 
out that they were all soldiers themselves who had seen hard service, 
many of them having been scarred or mutilated on the field, and all 
of whom had retired into civil life, without other reward than the con- 
sciousness of haying done their duty, content to let others carry off the 
glory of the fields on which they had helped to conquer. In talking 





of all this, General Logan was simple, modest, and dignified, and at 
times eloquent; but at the very close he broke down, and became 
transformed once more into a War-horse, and reared up in defence of 
democracy against the British army, “titled nobility,” “ dukes,” 
‘“*marquises,” and other pernicious persons. He snorted out an en- 
quiry “ whether this attack on him meant that this country was to be 
subverted into the hands of powerful military men, who are to become 
aristocrats here as they are in Europe ;” “whether titles are to be 
established here;” and “whether a body of nobility are to grow up 
here ?” 





We are sorry to say, from all we see and hear, that the answers to 
these questions must be in the affirmative. It has been commonly 
supposed hitherto, by theoretical men, that “aristocracy ” or “caste” 
was the result either of conquest or difference of race combined 
with conquest, or of long ages of turbulence, giving decided advan- 
tages to the strong hand and clear head. But it seems impossible to 
deny any longer that facilities for the growth of caste exist on Ameri- 
can soil, such as the territory of the Old World has never offered, and 
that ‘a caste” can be got up here, even among men of the same 
race, within five years, such as paltry old Europe could not turn out in 
a thousand. The proofs of this we find in the widespread dread of 
aristocracy which exists among politicians, and politicians are usually 
shrewd men, who know what is in the wind. There is nothing for 
which they are so constantly on the watch, and against which they 
deem it necessary to take so many precautions. For instance, when a 
reform in the Civil Service was proposed ip the House last winter, General 
Logan opposed it violently, on the ground that it would result in the 
establishment of an aristocracy; when, last summer, Mr. Curtis, of 
Boston, had a scuffle in the cars and pulled a man’s nose, and had 
to go to jail for it, three or four hundred indomitable Massachusetts 
politicians petitioned the Governor not to pardon him, on the ground 
that he had pulled that nose with the design of “establishing caste 
in America.” We find, too, that nearly every attempt to exact 
any test or qualification of anybody for the performance of any 
public duty, has to be given up through fear of “caste.” All 
this shows that the air is thick with “caste,” and that it only 
needs the turning of a hair to convert us all into noblemen 
and commoners. We are glad, therefore, that the politicians 
are keeping a bright lookout; but then we should be guilty of 
unpardonable deception if we professed to believe that they will 
succeed in warding off the catastrophe. “Caste,” we fear, has to 
come; and when General Logan asked whether the generals “ were 
going to become aristocrats,” he may depend upon it he startled 
many a guilty conspirator in his gilded saloon. He alluded, and not 
inaptly, to General Sherman’s “ receptions.” What do those “ recep- 
tions” mean? Where does he get the money to pay the fawning 
caterer who supplies the suppers? What has a soldier to do with 
“receptions?” Do the hardy privates who won his battles for him 
give “receptions?” 





The Boston press ought to take notice that its silence regarding 
the Hartford and Erie swindle, which is now fully exposed, is produc- 
ing a very unfavorable impression in this sinful part of the world, and 
is shutting the mouths of those reformers who have been in the habit 
of pointing to Massachusetts, and especially Boston, as a place New 
York would do well to copy. The relations of the Hartford and Erie 
corporation to the Goyernor and. State Legislature have been marked, 
at least, by extraordinary simplicity on the side of the latter, and most 
audacious rascality on the side of the former, and have now furnished 
subject for scandal, to which we have repeatedly called attention for 
over a year; but all the people have ever learnt of them through the 
Massachusetts press has come from the Springfield Republican. Now, 
people are very apt to believe the worst of a community whose press is 
silent about its abuses, the existence of the abuses being known, and 
we therefore invite our Boston brethren most earnestly to reinforce 
the Republican. It isa little iate, we admit, and the Republican may 
not be willing to share its honors, but decency requires some little 
burst of indignation before the affair blows over. 
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Some evil-disposed person, writing in the Times on Sunday last, | however, that renowned publicist, Paschal Grousset, also of the Mar- 
makes a most disgraceful assault on the Hon. Horace Greeley. Our | seillaise, whose challenge the unfortunate Noir was carrying, the cause 
readers may remember that Mr. Greeley had a controversy of a very | being the Prince’s having expressed a desire, in a Corsican paper, 
animated kind some time ago with Mr. D. A. Wells about the wool- | that the entrails, or “tripes,” as he elegantly expressed it, of the per- 
clip for the year 1868. Mr. Wells set it down, in his last report, at | sons connected with that organ, of whom Grousset was one, might be 
177,000,000 Ibs. For making this statement, Mr. Greeley, in the | used as manure on the exhausted fields of the island. At the trial 
Tribune, heaped ridicule on him—called him a “ Munchausen Special,” | Grousset was hilarious; and being asked, as is usual, if he was a relative 
and, sarcastically, “an accurate and accomplished Special Commis- | of the prisoner, replied gracefully that “ his [the prisoner's} mother had 
sioner,” and recommended his figures to the Committee on the United | so many lovers, he could not tell.” He fillowed up this witticism by 
States Census, if they desired something “ remarkable” for “the intro- | a vigorous denunciation of the Empire, and had to be removed by the 
ductory remarks for the volumes of the Census Reports in 1870.” To | police. Under the radical régime which was to have followed the 
this Mr. Wells replied that he had taken his figures from the Report | overthrow of the Empire had the Flourens insurrection succeeded, this 
of the President of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, | man would probably have occupied some high office in the govern- 
namely, that highly respected protectionist, Mr. E. B. Bigelow. The | ment. Considering that every pains was taken to make the trial de- 
Tribune conscientiously refrained from publishing Mr. Wells's letter, | corous and solemn, the report suggests some amusing speculation as to 
and for a time did not even notice his reply, and, when it did so, gave | what would have been the nature of the proceedings had Rochefort's 
Mr. Wells to understand that the learned and thoughtful conductors | demand in the Chamber been complied with, and the Prince been 
of that paper considered him an ass. The dastardly writer in the | “tried by the people ”—that is, by a public mecting of Rochefort's 
Times, however, has now gone and ferreted out the following passage | friends and admirers. 
from Mr. Greeley’s great work on the “ Science of Political Economy :” 





As regards politics, it is many a year since France enjoyed so fair a 

“Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow, an eminent inventor of machinery adapted promise of peace and good order. The Emperor has displayed a 
to the production of woollens, and President of the National Association of | 0. fi ae ii ees We 7 ar hadi 
Wool Manufacturers, reports our aggregate product of wool in 1868 at capacity or giving way which apparently has no limits short of abdi- 
177,000,000 pounds, or nearly thrice the amount we produced in 1860; | cation. The Ollivier Ministry, having got over the difliculty of which 
while the value of our annual product of woollen fabrics is given by him | Jules Favre made so much, about dissolving the Chambers. and taking 
at $175,000,000, against a like product of $68,865,963 in 1860. And this - ° wd 
increase in value is made in defiance of a very considerable reduction in 
the average price of those fabrics since 1860. rescryation to the Senate of the right of proposing amendments to the 

“TI have termed the above statements estimates, but they were founded | constitution to be got rid of to make the Government really and truly 
on returns made to the National Association from the various manufac- aa - : v . a 
tories throughout the country, with nearly all of which it is in corre- constitutional, and this the Emperor has now surrendered. Count 
spondence. Their general accuracy is confirmed by the officially reported | Daru’s menacing letters: about the doctrine of infallibility, which first 
fact that, while our annual consumption has largely increased, our im- | saw the light in the London Times, have, it is said, been repudiated by 


rtation, whether of wool or woollens, is actually Jess in 1868 than it ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; kik 
ed in 1860.” : y his colleagues at least as expressions of the sense of the Cabinet—that 


The discreditable feature in this transaction is, that the Times makes | 38, they are not disposed to make any possible action of the Council a 
no mention of the note in Mr. Grecley’s volume, nor yet of the hand- | T@2son for withdrawing the French troops. The hopes of the Liberals 
some editorial paragraph in the Tribune, in which he apologizes to Mr with regard to the doings of the Council seem to decline as time wears 
oS tenes i. 6 . . 
Wells for insulting him and accusing him of falsehood and misrepre- | °° and it is more and more doubtful whether anything can shake the 
sentation: Cannot the 7imes be fair to a great controversialist ? Pope, and whether the dogma of infallibility will not after all be 
adopted, and “the thrones, principalities, and powers” left to make 
The farce known as the Red River rebellion has at last culminated | the best of it. The Jesuits argue that several such risings against the 
in bloodshed, the pretender Riel having shot without trial—though | Papacy as that in which the Ddéllingers and Montalemberts and 
with the forms of an examination before a non-English-speaking | Hyacinthes are now engaged, have occurred already in the twelfth, 
“court ” or “jury "—and in the most brutal manner, one of his oppo- | thirteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and cighteenth centuries, and, 
nents by the name of Scott. The news of this outrage will strengthen | though powerful at the time, they came to nothing, while the Papacy 
the purpose of the Home Government to send out an expedition this | lived on; and this, they predict, will be the result in the present case. 
spring to the Winnipeg country to reassert its supremacy; but the ; 2 SEES RT TILES AEE 
+ 1 aga siete a aa Pe Sith sae Pa se preahitig il The troubles in Ireland seem to grow with the trouble taken to ap- 
: fi d ity 6 fs xa ” ~ | pease them. The murders and other agrarian outrages have risen 
this extreme of insult and cruelty on the part of “the young Napoleon ; . Seite ae ae es 
“ 2 ; . a ‘ steadily and gradually from 87 in 1866, to 767 in 1869, and they go 
of the Northwest. Its vacillution and hesitation and concessions Se a ae : ft : aap hat 
: : : : on increasing in number. The Church Bill and the Land Bill, indeed, 
through all this business have been thoroughly disgraceful, and its 


nae ty: ait ‘ eek appear to stimulate the lawless classes to fresh activity, and not un- 
agents have only reflected the timidity and incapacity of the ministry. . BM : 
: ~" | naturally. The absence of all serious attempts at Irish reform until the 


The more detailed reports of the trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte | Fenian disturbances began has driven the people, by a very legitimate 
which continue to come in, furnish curious reading for persons not | process of reasoning, to the conclusion that it was the disturbances 
familiar with French criminal procedure. The examination or cross- | which brought about the reform, and that, as a corollary from this, 
examination of witnesses by counsel is unknown in France, that duty | the more disturbance they make, the more reforms they will get. They 
being reserved to the Court, and dexterity in it is one of the qualifica- | evidently expect, now, as our English Correspondent has pointed out, 
tions of a good judge. But the result is that there are no “rules of | the transfér of the land in perpetuity to the tenants, and are adopt- 
evidence.” Everything that has the remotest connection with the | ing what appears to them the only efficacious mode of bringing it about. 
case is welcome, hearsay of all kinds included; and the witnesses mix O'Donovan Rossa, who appears to be as troublesome a customer as ever 
up their opinions with their facts somewhat in the style of a parlor | fell into a jailer's hands, has been sending to the Murseillaise a highly 
narrative, broken by attempts on the part of the judge to trip the nar- | ornate account of his sufferings in prison, which, if true, would show 
rator up, or point out the moral of what he is saying, or indicate the | that English prisons are managed on what might be called demoniacal 
course which virtue ordained under the circumstances described. At | principles. One of his stories is, that he was yoked to a two-wheeled 
the Bonaparte trial the excitement of the occasion led to nearly every- | cart, by a rope run round his neck, and attached to the end of a long 
body having his say, the prisoner included, who from time to time | pole; when the cart, being loaded with stones, was suddenly allowed to 
gave the witnesses a piece of his mind, and was “sauced ” by them in | tilt up, with the evident design of hanging him. 1 he prison authorities 
return. The “statesmen” of the Marseillaise covered themselves with | have published a reply, giving the foundation of this and some other 
glory. Rochefort was “quiet and dignified "—thongh one part of his | stories, and denying some of his statements point-blank, He is evi- 
testimony was that another man had once told him to beware of the | dently a not over-scrupulous gentleman; but then there is no excuse 
Prince, because he was a sorry rascal. The hero of the occasion was, | for treating political prisoners as ordinary convicts. 


the sense of the country on the new régime, there remained only the 
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THE REOPENING OF THE LEGAL-TENDER CASE. 

Tur Attornev-General has applied to the Supreme Court for a re- 
opening of the legal-tender case, partly because of the importance of 
the question involved, and partly because of the existence of two 
vacancies on the bench when the judgment was pronounced, and which 
are now filled. The Legal-Tender Act was pronounced unconstitutional 
by four out of seven judges; that is, by a majority of one—the opinion 
of this one thus outweighing that of a large majority of Congress and 
of the President, besides that of every State tribunal which has passed 
on it except one. Upon the decision of the Supreme Court, too, 
depend not only millions of money, paid or payable under contracts 
made between private parties, but the exercise by the Government of 
a power which many consider absolutely necessary to the national 
safety. Mr. Hoar, therefore, desires to have the question settled by 
the full Court after another argument, and the Court has granted his 


request. 

Mr. Hoar is not a man from whom any intelligent persons will ven- 
ture to differ lightly, and especially on a question of law; and even on 
questions of policy there is ‘no surer or sounder guide. But, then, it is 
permissible to believe that in making his present application he is act- 
ing ministerially, in obedience to a decision of the Cabinet that it is 
the duty of the Government to sustain, by every means in its power, 
the presumption on which the legal-tender currency was issued. More- 
over, his argument, or at least that portion of it which most interests 
the public, touched questions of general expediency rather than of in- 
terpretation ; and we shall, therefore, venture to point out some causes 
of anxiety, on the part of a large portion of the public, with regard to 
the whole proceeding, which he has done nothing to remove. 

That the Legal-Tender Act has been declared unconstitutional as 
regards debts contracted before its passage, by a majority of only one, 
seems an indifferent reason for asking for a re-hearing, inasmuch as the 
same result may attend the deliberations of a bench of nine. There is 
in the nature of things no greater reason for respecting a majority of 
five to four than a majority of four to three. It would, in the former 
case, be just as great a scandal as in the latter that the judgment of 
one man should be allowed to outweigh the decision of a majority of 
Congress, the approval of the President, and the judgment of nearly all 
the State courts. Indeed, if we come to estimate the judgments of the 
Supreme Court—as is growing more and more common—by counting 
the number of heads which concur in forming them, it is almost ridicu- 
lous to talk of a majority of eight being in any perceptible degree more 
respectable than a majority of one, especially if the Court is to be 
weighed against the Executive, the Legislature, the State courts, and 
the people. To the arithmetical lawyer or politician the full Court is, 
even when unanimous, a contemptible body. What are nine judges, 
after all, as nine objects, compared to the millions of voters to whose 
breath they owe their existence, and from whose pockets they draw 
their pay? Nothing; and on a count of noses it will always be absurd 
to ask the majority to pause and abandon its designs because even the 
whole Court pronounces an act unconstitutional. In short, popular 
reverence for, or confidence in, the Court cannot possibly survive the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division which it has been 
undergoing during the last five or six years. It is only by treating 
it as a court, one and indivisible, and treating its judgment as the voice 
of the Court, whether pronounced by five, six, seven, eight, or nine 

judges, that its usefulness as an interpreter of the Constitution can pos- 
sibly survive. We understand very well, as we said when treating this 
same subject two years ago, the position of a man who rejects in toto 
the theory that the Court can invalidate an act of Congress, but we do 
not understand the position of a man who frets and fumes and talks of 
resistance when only four judges declare a law unconstitutional, but 
declares his readiness to bow humbly to a similar decision emanating 
from five judges. There is nothirg magical in the number five or in 
the number nine. Indeed, for mystic power three or seven has claims 


to respect to which no other arithmetical quantity can make any 
pretension. ; 

The argument that the decision of the Court should be reconsidered 
because, when pronounced, two seats on the bench were vacant, would 
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be a cogent one if the number of judges was fixed by the Constitu- 

tion, and was, therefore, beyond the control of the very body which 

it is expected to restrain—the majority for the time being in Congress. 

But, for the very reason that Congress has in its hand the composition 

of the Court, and can increase the number of judges at pleasure, and 

that the propriety of increasing their number, by putting on the bench 

men whose opinions on certain prominent questions had been ascer- 

tained beforehand, as a means of reversing disagreeable decisions, has 

now for several years been talked of by politicians as a legitimate 

weapon of party warfare, or a legitimate means of evading troublesome 

constitutional restrictions, we cannot help considering Mr. Hoar's 
application to have a judgment reopened, for the purpose of getting 
at the opinions of two new judges, very unfortunate. Should it result 
in a reversion of the legal-tender decision, we may depend upon it the 
lesson will not be lost on that active body of gentlemen, in and out of 
Congress, who hold that all is fair in politics. If the judgment of the 
Court can be overturned by the advent of two judges to fill vacancies 
already existing, it can also be overturned by the advent of two, three, 
or four judges to fill vacancies created by Congress ad hoc, Aud 
we venture to predict that, should success attend the present move, 
persons now living will sec this done. It may be that the results 
attained in this way will be useful; that what Congress seeks will 
always be better than what the Supreme Court thinks lawful; but there 
is no question that a court manipulated in this way would be one of the 
most debasing and perverting institutions ever inflicted on a free coun- 
try. Not only would it make justice a mockery, and bring judicial 
proceedings into contempt, but it would carry the popular mind fur- 
ther and further away from that sound view of the judicial function 
and character which is not only one of the noblest and most precious 
elements in our jurisprudence, but which all calm observers concede 
to be, combined with popular education, the great, and indeed the 
only, safeguard of democratic civilization. We may add, he is not a 
wise friend of the Union who believes that respect for the Supreme 
Court, and the habit of bowing to its decisions, will play no part 
hereafter in preserving the Union. The authority of the Court over- 
thrown, the law would often have no better claim on the respect of 
dissatisfied sections of a vast continent than what the brute force of an 
excited Congressional majority would give it; and we believe that, as 
the world grows in wisdom, the calm deliberations of trained inter- 
preters will count for more in securing men’s obedience, and the weight 
of numerical majorities for less, than it now does. We believe this 
because we believe God intends the human race to be governed finally 
by what is best in intellect, and not what is most voluminous in sound 
or most intense in feeling. : 

Lastly, we think large numbers of thoughtful men feel that Mr. 
Hoar enormously exaggerates the importance to the Government of 
the power of making paper a legal tender. He looks at it, if we may 
judge from his argument, with the eyes of 1862, when he ought to 
look at it with the eyes of 1870. Judged by history and principles 
of human nature, the power of making anything which has no in- 
trinsic value a legal tender in payment of debts is one which no 
civilized community ought to concede to any government, and which 
no enlightened government ought to ask for. The history of the 
power in other countries is one of the grossest fraud. The exercise of 
it is in fact nothing better than legalized cheating, and has always 
produced the most calamitous effects on public and private morals and 
on industry; and the efforts of all jurists and politicians should be 
directed to building up and strengthening, and not to weakening, the 
presumption that it is neither necessary nor justifiable. Moreover, the 
very best minds in the country are now divided as to the effect of the 
legal-tender feature in keeping up the value of the Government notes. 
It is very doubtful whether the facilities it offered to knavish debtors 
for paying off their obligations at a heavy discount, in any consider- 
able degree prevented the decline of the greenbacks, and whether 
they did not owe almost all the value they have at any time possessed 
to their cheapness as a circulating medium, and the popular confidence 
in their final redemption. 

But however this may be, the magnitude of the evils they have 
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caused, in lowering the tone of commercial morals and in deranging 
business, nobody denies, and considering how wildly remote the con- 
tingency is that the Government will again find itself in the straits 
* which led to their issue, the question arises whether it is worth while 
now, by way of provision for it, to break down the Supreme Court, in 
order to obtain a decision that the perpetration of gigantic fraud is 
amongst the “necessary” powers conferred by the Constitution on the 
Government. Why not, in the interest of good faith and of financial 
order, act on the maxim, “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof?” 
The question may never come up again; let us hope it never will. 
But if it does, let us labor that the Government may have at its back, 
in dealing with it, what it had not in 1862—the confidence of the 
world that when it issues promises to pay they will be redeemed. 
We may depend upon it that if it should ever issue greenbacks again, 
the discount they will suffer will be regulated not by what the Supreme 
Court now says as to its powers of making paper a legal tender, but 
by what men will remember of its manner of paying its present debts. 
It is an immense delusion, to which we are sorry to see Judge Hoar 
lending his countenance, that the value of Government paper can ever 
be made dependent on anything but the state of Government credit, 
i. e., the popular confidence in its honesty. ‘ We care nothing about its 
legal right to issue this paper,” owners of commodities will always 
say: “what interests us is, whether it is likely to redecm it at par.” 


~~ —- — 


SOME OGONSIDERATIONS FOR PROTESTANT CONTROVER- 
SIALISTS. 

THE controversy about the Bible in the schools is rapidly spread- 
ing. In this State it promises to furnish, before very long, one of the 
most exciting political issues we have ever had, owing to the unscru- 
pulousness displayed by the Catholics in obtaining from the Albany 
Legislature large votes of money—amounting in the present year to 
half a million of dollars—for the support of their schools. Their suc- 
cess in this sort of operation, too, not unnaturally renders them less 
disposed than ever to aid their Protestant neighbors in the discovery 
of a modus vivendi on the school question. They do not care whether 
Bible-reading in the public schools is abandoned, and, indeed, show 
some signs of being as much opposed to it as the High Protestant 
party, who consider the Bible-reading one of the most important parts 
of the school curriculum. As long as the Bible is read at the opening 
of the school exercises, and is read for the reasons assigned by Judge 
Storer in the recent decision of the Superior Court in Cincinnati, and 
by some Protestant clergy, the priests have an argument in favor of 
separate Catholic schools such as nothing else could furnish them. 
All the good which, according to the Protestant view, a Catholic 
child gets by listening to the Scriptures is, according to the Catholic 
view, so much poison; and, the more eager Protestants show them- 
selves for its administration, the more frantic are Catholics bound to 
become in escaping from it. The reason, too, is obvious—it is drawn 
from the very constitution of the Catholic Church. She is, on the 
Catholic theory, the sole teacher of truth. Nothing which reaches the 
soul through any other channel, however respectable, is instruction in 
righteousness. She knows nothing of morals apart from dogma. She 
recognizes no man as good who is not a good Catholic. The Bible is 
a good book in the hands of a priest, expounding it in the manner 
directed by the church; in the hands of a layman, and, above all, of 
a heretic layman, it is nothing but a snare and stumbling-block. 


There are some Protestants, we are sorry tc say, into whose heads 
it seems impossible to hammer a proper comprehension of the Catholic 
position on this subject, and who, nevertheless, as might be expected, 
insist on taking a heated and active part in the pending controversy, 
and never open their lips without making a settlement of it more diffi- 
cult and more remote. They talk of the Bible as if it occupied the 
same position in Catholic that it occupies in Protestant theology, and 
as if the differences between the two churches were simply differences 
of interpretation—the fact being that the Catholics do not, and 
never have acknowledged it as a final authority, or as the sole basis 
of the claims of their church to the respect and obedience of Christen- 
dom. All they draw from it is corroborative evidence as to the cor- 








rectness of the church’s own account of its origin and history. For 
instance, Christ's well-known declaration to Peter, so often cited in 
support of the supremacy of the Roman See, they treat simply as a 
corroboration of what has “always, everywhere, and by all” been re- 
ceived and acknowledged as Catholic truth, or, in other words, of eccle- 
siastical tradition. It is this distinction which gives an air of positive 
self-stultification to a large number of the arguments in favor of com- 
pulsory Bible-reading in the schools, which one hears both from the 
platform and the bench and the press. Nobody has a right to attack 
& position, or, at all events, nobody can attack it with success, with- 
out understanding it. It is melancholy to listen, as one has nowa- 
days sometimes, to a long string of reasons for not yielding to the 
Catholic view, every one of which helps to confirm the Catholic in his 
view—the Catholic being the only person who needs to be convinced, 
or who is giving any trouble. 

The very first thing to be done by Protestants before engaging in 
the warfare which is now apparently before them, is to strengthen the 
one weak point in their own case, and that is the removal from the 
state education of the one feature which prevents it being really and 
truly secular education simply. It must be remembered that it is not 
enough that Protestants should acknowledge that the common-school 
education is simply secular; Catholics must acknowledge it; and Catho- 
lics cannot be expected to acknowledge it, on the Protestants’ own 
showing, as long as Bible-reading forms part of it. The very tenacity 
with which Protestants cling to it they justify on the ground that it 
is religious instruction, and, of course, religious instruction of a Pro- 
testant complexion; without it, Judge Storer says the children would 
be “left without a God in the world;” or, in other words, without a 
religious creed. The whole system of school instruction should be such 
that no sect can say that it contains anything likely to help to spread 
the tenets of any other sect. It will, doubtless, still be said that 
schools in which no religion is taught are “ godless schools,” but this 
we cannot help; for the “ godlessness” of schools all sects have a ready 
remedy by teaching religion at home, or by clerical instrumentality out 
of school hours. Ifa system of this kind does not satisfy all, nothing 
will. No nearer approach to a satisfactory system of state education 
can ever, in the existing condition of the human mind, be made; and 
when we have got it into working order, we have the consolation of 
knowing that it cannot be assailed by any argument which does not 
touch its very existence; that, in short, there is no pretence or decep- 
tion about it. 

The second thing Protestants have to do, if they mean to bring this 
controversy to a reasonable and satisfactory settlement within the life- 
time of the present generation, is to avoid talking of and treating 
Catholics as necessarily enemies of free government, and their religion 
as incompatible with true allegiance to the state in which they live. 
One hears a good deal of this just now from the pulpit as well as from 
the platform, and it is both misleading and inexpedient. Nothing can 
be more absurd, for instance, as well as unfair, than Mr. Hepworth's 
performance in citing the Pope's Encyclical and the appended Syllabus 
by way of proving that Catholics are not likely to be good citizens, or 
are likely to bear divided allegiance, or, in case of a conflict of 
authority, to side with the Pope rather than with the American Gov- 
ernment. All that the Encyclical proves, in the eyes of the best ob- 
servers, is what the proceedings at the (Ecumenical Council are proving 
every day, that the Pope is a very simple-minded and somewhat fanati- 
cal old monk, in the hands of very bad advisers, composed, in the main, 
of Roman Jesuits. The anxiety the most enlightened Catholics feel 
about his course is due not to their fear that he will reduce the Catho- 
lic world to slavery, but to their fear that he will alienate the Catholic 
world from religion itself. Nothing can be more preposterous than the 
assumption that any government is afraid that the Syllabus will weaken 
its authority, though many Catholic governments do fear that it may 
complicate their relations with the Catholic clergy, already made very 
troublesome by the process of secularization through which even the most 
bigoted Catholic states are passing before our eyes. In no countries 
is the Papal authority so weak at this moment as in Catholic countries 
—countries which the Pope has had for ages at his feet. If the Sylla- 
bus be a laughing-stock in France and Austria and Bavaria, and even 
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in Spain, and the greatest Catholic theologians of the European conti- 
nent make light of Papal pretensions, it is a little too bad to have it 
used as a red rag in American pulpits to rouse the Protestant bull into 
fury. The Catholic laity have never in any country, or in any age, 
accepted the ecclesiastical measure either of the province of the church 
or of the dues of the state, and they are not likely to make a beginning 
in the United States. But there is one striking example in history— 
perhaps the most awful of all the lessons history has to offer—of the 
folly of treating Catholics as if they did believe all the worst and 
wildest doctrines that could be dug out by controversialists from the 
ponderous tomes of Catholic theologians and canonists, and that is Ire- 
land. Ireland is what she is to-day because Protestant England has 
persisted for two centuries in legislating for her on the hypothesis that 
everything the Pope said, Irish Catholics believed, and that any order 
We all see the result; 
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he chose to issue they would surely execute. 
pleasart and successful, is it not? 

We do not believe that a true and satisfactory reconciliation of the 
Catholic Church, as its doctors define it, with modern society will 
ever be effected. This reconciliation is a dream in which many great 
Catholics of recent times, from Lammenais to Montalembert and Father 
Hyacinthe, have sought refuge from distressing internal doubts and 
conflicts ; but one has only to read even a moderate statement of the 
church’s claims, and take even an imperfect view of the condition of 
modern states, to feel that a dream it must for ever remain. The rela- 
tions of the Catholic clergy to the state must always be, as they are 
now, marked by hostility and aggressiveness on the one side and sus- 
picion on the other; but this furnishes no excuse for attempts to 
drive the Catholic laity into their arms, by pretending to regard them 
as being in all things the humble and submissive sheep the priests 
would like to have them. The way the Catholic Church gets along 
in modern society is by letting the laymen manage politics pretty 
much as they please; and the only true and statesmanlike course for 
American Protestants to adopt in dealing with the Catholic laymen is 
to treat them as men like ourselves, permeated like us by the modern 
spirit, treading the solid ground of utility in dealing with secular 
affuirs, ready to argue and open to conviction, and not as a parcel of 
devotees, led by the hand by the monks, fed on legends, and requiring 
to be followed to the polls by a spiritual director. 

We say this on the supposition that no Protestant gentleman has 
as yet discovered any short and speedy method of getting rid of the 
Catholics, and that we have to live with and make the best of about 
8,066,000 of them, who, if not educated or attached to the Government 
somehow, are pretty certain to furnish a considerable supply of robbers 
and murderers, and a disturbing element in our politics of no mean 
power. But, if anybody has hit on any plan of rooting them cut 
before the next Presidential election, of course we are willing to see it 
tried, provided it be not too inhuman or treacherous, or does not in- 
volve the slaughter of young children. These can, of course, be saved, 
and brought up in the common schools as indomitable Protestants. 








ENGLAND, 
Lonvon, March 18, 1870. 

Since I wrote to you, the two great measures of the session have 
been introduced, and we can form some estimate as to the success by which 
they are likely to be attended in Parliament. What will be their ulti- 
mate effect upon the country is another and, I need not say, a far more 
difficult question. I will, however, confine myself for the present to the 
indications thus far afforded by the debates that have taken place. The 
first point which is obvious is that we have no longer an Opposition. The 
demoralization of which I have already spoken has shown itself in the 
most unequivocal manner. The debate upon the Irish Land Bill was 
simply the dullest that has taken place for many years upon any important 
topic. Mr. Gladstone succeeded in working himself up to what I may call 
peroration pitch, and concluded with an elaborate passage, which, partly 
from its contrast with the dead level of previous oratory, struck most 
people as a little too highflown in its language. The debate had been 


rather a conversation ; it had resembled a technical discussion between a 
party of land-agents rather than an animated parliamentary struggle, 
and, accordingly, Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to justice, which would have 
been effective enough at the critical moment of a protracted contest, fell a 








little flat. Mr. Bright’s absence (which I fear is likely to be prolonged for 
some time) was, of course, a great injury to the discussion ; but the real 
fact was, that it was a sham battle, and that nobody—not even an excited 
Irish member—could demean himself quite as if it was the real thing. 
Mr. Disraeli’s assault had lost its usual point, and he confined himself 
chiefly to some rather harmless epigrams, and to one unlucky suggestion, 
which Mr. Gladstone easily exploded. There was no heart in the fight, and 
the insignificant minority of some twelve members could hardly make head 
to any purpose. The same phenomenon has not quite reproduced itself 
in the education debate, which is expected to close to-night ; but here, too, 
there isa want of any marked animation. Mr. Forster, to whose rising 
influence I have more than once called your attention, spoke in his usual 
style of rough, honest sincerity, which always seems to be specially aitrac- 
tive to the House of Commons, and a few other old stagers came out in 
their ordinary character ; the House, however, was for the most part only 
half attentive, and was chiefly occupied by the performances of some of 
our youthful Radicals. None of them, with the exception of a Mr. Winter- 
botham—who speaks as the representative of the dissenters, and produced 
a considerable effect—had a very decided success ; and, in short, so far as 
talking is concerned, the session may be said to have been hitherto very dull. 
The effect of the late Reform Bill seems to be that the House hasan unusual 
proportion of men of business rather than orators ; and the atmosphere 
seems more congenial than of old to quiet, matter-of-fact discussion, and 
less fitted for bursts of rhetoric. This, however, may be merely apparent ; 
and, if no great vivacity has been hitherto exhibited, there are evidently 
the seeds of future discords. 

To explain this, I will attempt to point out what is, in my opin- 
ion, the true position of the Government. They have, as you know, 
an overwhelming majority, and Mr. Gladstone is probably more omni; 
potent than any minister has been since the days of the younger Pitt, 
unless Sir R. Peal’s administration before the corn-law difficulty be an 
exception. Moreover, a very large number of members are specially 
pledged to the support of Government, and, indeed, of Mr. Gladstone per- 
sonally, owing in a great measure to his extraordinary popularity through- 
out the country. Finally, the independent Liberals have suffered from 
the elevation of Mr. Bright, and the absence of any good leader in his 
place. The consequence is that Government may do pretty much what 
they please. Two main courses, however, were open to them. They 
might have relied upon their majority to force through strong liberal 
measures, with the possible danger of encountering a strong opposition in 
the House of Lords. They may also rely upon their strength to neglect 
the Radicals instead of the Conservatives, with the danger, in this case, of 
separating themselves from the most energetic and thoroughgoing mem- 
bers of their party. Asa matter of fact, it is this last course which they 
have chosen, and I do not say that they are wrong. The advantage is 
that, by offering a fairly effective measure, though not one calculated to 
please extreme politicians, they are certain to get something done. The 
Conservatives will accept their offer, for fear of something worse behind ; 
and a knot of discontented Radicals can do nothing but grumble and 
appeal to the future. In the Education Bill, the main points at issue have 
been two: Shall we have compulsion? and shall we have denominational 
or secular schools? Government would have satisfied the Radicals by 
going in distinctly for universal compulsion and for a secular system. 
They have preferred to shelve the responsibility by leaving the question 
in all cases to the districts concerned. The Conservatives see that this 
will give a great advantage to the Church of England schools, which are 
the chief body now in possession of the field, and which, resting as they 
do upon the support of the clergy and the richer classes, will probably be 
able in most cases—especially in country districts—to secure the support of 
the proposed school-boards. Accordingly, bigoted Tories such as Lord 
R. Montagu and Mr. Beresford Hope have accepted the Government mea- 
sure, and were its warmest supporters in the debates. The Radicals have 
been furious, and have moved an amendment upon the second reading 
(rather an unusual course), with a view of expressing their own views. 
Their amendment will, of course, be rejected by an overwhelming majo- 
rity ; but there is a strong and growing feeling in the country in its favor. 
The desired alterations, or something equivalent to them, will perhaps 
be carried in committee, for Government seem to show themselves toler- 
ably squeezable ; but, if they should be thrown out in the House of Lords, 
Government can hardly reject the measure in the form in which they 
originally brought it forward. Accordingly, it is highly probable that, in 
this education matter, the ultimate result will be the passing of a bill 
which will cause great dissatisfaction toa large number of the Liberal 
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party, and may jain’ lead to a continued agitation. Without, how- 
ever, going more fully into the question, it is, I think, clear that even the 
present scheme will be a great step in advance ; and I could not condemn 
Government for having rather secured what was practicable than aimed 
at an ideal perfection. 

The conrse pursued in regard to the Irish Land Bill is substantially 
similar, though the body of malcontents will not be large. The measure 
is accepted even by some extreme Radicals, such as Mr. Maguire and The 
O'Donoghue, subject to certain proposed alterations in committee. The 
Irish national party in Ireland itself, of course, continue to protest, and I do 
not fancy that they are likely to be soon appeased. I asked a very expe- 
rienced Irish land-agent, the other day, what effect the bill would produce 
amongst the peasantry, and his answer was very simple: “They will not 
be satisfied. And why? Because their rents may still be raised.” That 
is about the long and short of it. The peasantry really wished to get hold 
of somebody else’s property. Whether they were right or wrong is more 
than I can say ; but no measure which did not amount to giving it them 
would really meet their demands. They required confiscation, and they 
have merely got a simplification and improvement of existing rights. There 
is also the fact that evictions will be rendered much more difficult, and, in 
this way, some of the scandals which have previously caused so much in- 
dignation will be avoided for the future. As a general rule, however, 
landlordism will still be maintained in Ireland, though some of the more 
offensive manifestations of the landlord spirit will be restrained or anni- 
hilated. People whose object it was to get rid of the Jandlords will there- 
fore not be satisfied. I think that any plan which would really have gone 
any way towards satisfying them would have been impracticable without 
something like a revolutionary spirit in England. Mr. Mill’s scheme 
would have done something ; but, short of that, all that we can anticipate is 
that a measure of reform will gradually commend itself to the people, if 
firmly enforced by the authorities. In this case, as I have said, little or no 
Parliament opposition is to be dreaded. On the other hand, the feeling 
in Ireland continues to be extremely unpleasant. Government have been 
forced—and it is an unpleasant coincidence with the proposal of pacifica- 
tory measures—to introduce a bill for preserving the peace. Numerous 
murders have lately been committed, and no convictions have been ob- 
tained. The agrarian offences of all kinds, which in 1866 were 87, were in 
1867, 123 ; in 1868, 160; and in 1869, 767. Since 1852 and 1847 there has 
not been so much crime, and even then the agrarian crimes were not so 
numerous. To meet this, it is proposed to add a special force of detective 
police, to put the sale of arms and ammunition under very severe restric- 
tions, and to give powers for proclaiming certain districts as disturbed, in 
which these rules and the right of searching houses will be made more 
stringent than elsewhere. There will also be additional powers for exa- 
mining witnesses, arresting suspicious strangers, and, in certain cases, 
sentencing culprits in a summary way to short periods of imprisonment ; 
of trying them in places beyond the range of local intimidation ; and, in 
some cases, of raising compensation for injuries from the districts in which 
they occurred. Finally, additional powers are asked for the suppression of 
treasonable newspapers. 

This measure is, it must be confessed, a tolerably strong one; but the 
case is one which will not admit of temporizing. Government will, I 
have no doubt, be supported in their policy, and I hope it may produce a 
good effect. Meanwhile, it is plain that Ireland is not yet pacified by the 
reforms we are trying to carry out. A dark and troubled future is still 
before us, though we may hope for an ultimate improvement with the 
removal! of the worst grievances. Upon this, however, I will not dwell. 
I have tried to point out the present attitude of our Government, and I 
must leave the task of commenting upon it to your readers. I will con- 
tent myself with saying that they promise to do a good deal of work, but 
whether that work is as thorough as might be desired is a matter for 
much discussion. 


—_— —— —--— ~~~ 


Correspondence. 


STEEL RAILS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The reputation of your journal for intrepid facing of facts shall 
be my apology for asking space to reply to the article in your number of 
March 10 called “The Secret of the Rise on Steel.” You say that A. S. 
Hewitt, in his report, remarks that he found “ the vilest trash which could 
be dignified by the name of iron went universally by the name of the 
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American rail.” Youthen say that Americans not only risk their lives upon 
this trash, but insist upon paying more for it than other nations pay for 
the best rails, and you add, “ Patriotism demands a disregard of danger 

American industry must be protected even at the price of 





pertaiiion! railway slaughters.’ 

This appears exactly fitted, if not intended, to convey the idea that 
Mr. Hewitt declared rails of American manufacture to be universally 
regarded as the vilest trash, that such American-made trash is the cause 
of railway slaughters, and that the protectioniste, by their success in 
maintaining a duty upon iron and steel rails, have forced the country to 
use this home-made trash, and are thus responsible for those slaughters, as 
also for the costly transportation brought about by accidents and by 
speedy destruction and renewal of roads. 

I will now quote Mr. Hewitt’s own words, of which you give but a part 
(see his Report, pages 10, 11, and 12): “In the Welsh iron-works it is noto- 
rious that the quality of the article produced is directly proportioned to the 
price paid for it, and in my visits to those gigantic establishments which 
have grown up in the mountains of South Wales, it was humiliating to 
find that the vilest trash which could be dignified by the name of iron 
went universally by the name of the American rail. This is no fault of 
the Welsh iron-master, but has arisen from the almost universal practice 
of late years on the part of American railroad companies and contractors 
of purchasing the lowest priced article that could be produced.” To the 
stupidity and reckless extravagance of those customers more than to any 
other cause, Mr. Hewitt says, “is due the necessity of almost annual 
renewals of rails in the United States, and the financial troubles of so 
many of our leading lines of railway.” The Welsh iron-masters, he 
continues, would greatly prefer to make good iron, “ But the inexorable 
law of competition and the unremitted cry for cheap iron in America 
have left them no choice.” 

Further on, Mr. Hewitt says that there is no difficulty in making in 
America the best qualities of iron and steel “ with as little expenditure of 
human labor as the most favored countries of Europe. But the problem 
presented for solution to the American iron-master has not merely been to 
procure this labor at as low a cost as it is obtained in Europe (a require- 
ment utterly impossible to be met), but to produce the highest grade of 
material in competition with the price of the poorest foreign article.” 
“For the difference in the price of labor a remedy may be found in the 
tariff, but for the other exaction there is no remedy but greater intelli- 
gence on the part of the consumers,” and responsibility at law. 

Having thus shown what your own witness really says, I state of my 
own knowledge, as director in an American iron company producing rails, 
what is well known to all makers and consumers of rails in this country, 
that the Welsh-made “ American rail” is being driven out of use in this 
country by the superior American-made iron rail, by a “guaranteed” 
English rail of really good quality, by European steel rails, and lastly by 
American steel rails. American-made iron rails have all along command- 
ed a higher price here than the Welsh-made rails, and have been habitu- 
ally used by those companies which had the common sense to prefer and 
the means to pay for them, as, for instance, the Pennsylvania Central ; 
while other companies not possessing those advantages, as, for instance, 
the Erie, bought the English-made rails of which Mr. Hewitt speaks, and 
which have been latterly known as the regular Erie rail. Several of the 
worst accidents upon American roads (among them, I believe, those very 
Carr’s Rock and Long Island slaughters which you charge by implication 
to the tariff) have been clearly traced to the breaking of cheap English 
rails, and the Erie Company at least has since been laying down both 
American and English rails of better quality. 

Permit me to say that you entirely misapprehend the question when 
you conceive that the proposition to set a duty of 2 cents per pound upon 
steel rails is inspired by fear on the part of American rail-makers of the 
effects to flow from the expiration of the Bessemer patent, and is advo- 
cated by none but those selfish and bloated American rail-makers. I have 


| now before me a copy of a memorial to Congress, signed by twenty-one 





presidents of leading American railroad companies and by other promi- 
nent men interested in American roads, showing that until the Americans 
seriously undertook the making of Bessemer rails, the English charged 
$150, gold, per_ton for those rails; that the American competition has 
brought down that price to $79, gold, per ton; that the railroads of this 
country cannot afford to see the American works destroyed ; and finally 
urging upon Congress the imposition of this specific duty of two cents per 
pound which has so excited your wrath. Jay Gould, the President of the 
Erie Railroad, having been applied to for his signature to a memorial 
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asking for the removal of duty upon steel rails, refused to sign it, on the 
ground that such a tariff ought to be levied as would permit them to be 
made here. 

The fact is that the English expected to derive great spoils from this 
country by the sale to us of Bessemer steel; they have had but limited 
success, and now see the sceptre departing from them. “ J/ine ill 
lachryme.” The process was so novel, it involved so many points of 
chemistry which were abstruse if not mysterious, it required so great a 
plant of capital, the suitable materials were so comparatively rare, that a 
dawning monopoly opened to the English gaze, and no means were 
spared to fortify that monopoly. One of the devices employed was the 
reiterated assertion that certain peculiar substances were indispensable to 
the manufacture: the refractory English ganister, the German spiegel- 
eisen, ores and coals free from phosphorus and sulphur. This was a very 
effective bugbear, as I well remember, for my company intended to make 
Bessemer rails, and the chemical questions involved were usually laid 
before me. We could afford the outlay, we could master the construction, 
a refractory material to replace ganister could be found, spiegeleisen 
could be imported, ores and coal nearly free from sulphur were plenty 
enough, but phosphorus—there was the rub. All accessible American 
ores contained phosphorus in excess of the very limited percentage which 
English authorities declared to be fatal. As I had, in introducing another 
industry, encountered and overcome similar gloomy prognostications, the 
great phosphorus ghost did not greatly abash me, and it was at last laid 
when a railroad company sent to our mill to be punched a large quantity 
of the most approved Bessemer rails: an average sample of the bits of 
steel punched out contained by analysis a percentage of phosphorus far in 
excess of the orthodox limit. My company finally decided, however, not 
to adopt the Bessemer process, believing that better results could be 
attained by other methods which we are now building for, and this fact 
may aid in showing the irrelevancy of your idea that the approaching 
expiration of the Bessemer patent alarms American rail-makers into 
calling for a higher duty. I have never heard that reason suggested 


except by you. 

The buyers of steel rails desire, as has been shown, to have the duty of 
two cents per pound levied upon them when imported, and this for the 
purely selfish reason that they know the maintenance of American estab- 

* lishments at a fair profit to be the only means of escaping from the exac- 
tions of foreign rail-makers. Another fact, demonstrating in like manner 
the substantial unity of interest which American consumers and producers 
have in sustaining a protective policy, as the condition of low prices to the 
former and of reliable hold upon life to the latter, may interest you, since 
you speak also of pig-iron. When it became known that the Committee 
of Ways and Means had reported a Tariff Bill proposing a reduction of the 
duty upon pig-iron (ostensibly that the great consumers of pig-iron, the 
rolling-mills, might have relief), the American Iron and Steel Association 
addressed to every important rolling-mill which was accessible to them 
the simple question whether such a reduction was desirable. 

Among more than a hundred of answers, only one replied favoring the 
proposed reduction. Not only did all the others oppose any reduction, but 
many of them took the pains to express most emphatically their conviction 
that in no other way was cheap pig-iron to be had in the present or in the 
future than by maintaining the duty, and thus tempting capital into ex- 
tending the manufacture of it. Be it remembered that these were the 
answers of the largest consumers of pig-iron, who were not interested in 
its production, who know as well as most men upon which side their bread 
is buttered, and who, looking merely to their own interest as permanently 
wanting abundant and cheap pig-iron, opposed the moderate reduction of 
$2 per ton from the import duty which the committee had proposed. On 
the other hand, I know that certain colossal producers of pig-iron felt quite 
indifferent, if not indeed distinctly favorable, to the reduction, on the 
ground that it would, by checking some of their smaller rivals, bring 
about a better future for themselves. 

This communication is already so long that I will abruptly conclude it 
with the remark that the protectionists who are practically interested as 
producers in the maintenance of a strong tariff are surprisingly undemon- 
strative. They feel well assured that the common sense of the country 
will not permit its industries to be ruined for the benefit of its principal 
rival and enemy ; resting in this assurance, they look upon the attempted 
free-trade reaction as a rather harmless pastime, not hurting them, but 
amusing the free-traders, and therefore make little active resistance. 

For my own part, I echo the desire you expressed in your number of 





March 3, that the vexed question may now be arranged in such manneras 


to remain undisturbed for some years at least. 
A METALLURGIST. 





[The above is but one of a number of communications of like char- 
acter called forth by the article criticised. As it is of general interest 
and value in other than its tariff aspects we publish it, one for all. If 
our language was “ exactly fitted, if not intended,” to convey the idea 
that all American-made rails were vile trash, we certainly were very 
unfortunate in expressing ourselves. Not only are as good rails made 
in America as anywhere in the world, but, in the passage criticised, we 
expressly limited our remarks te what is made and known in Europe 
as the “ American rail.” No one but our correspondent, we imagine, 
misunderstood us. That rail he denounces as severely as we. Toit he 
attributes the Carr’s Rock and Long Island slaughters. Well, that 
rail, truly called “ vilest trash,” under our tariff system probably cost 
the American people as much as steel rails are now selling for in Liver- 
pool. We know, as well as our correspondent, something of that now 
famous memorial of railroad presidents in favor of the increased duty 
on steel rails. Is our correspondent aware how many of the signers of 
that memorial were themselves interested in making steel rails? Does 
he know who declined to sign it, and how many signed it out of sym- 
pathy for old friends caught in a bad scrape? Does he know how 
many railroads have sent in officially strong protests against that 
curious document? If he has information on these points, we are some- 
what surprised at his reference. We are equally surprised at hearing 
him quote Jay Gould as an authority on any subject relating to the 
honest management of railroads. Mr. Gould is a very able man, we be- 
lieve, and also quite an astute one; we have never heard of his being 
peculiarly noted for disinterestedness. 

The fundamental fact on which we insist is this: steel is essentially 
a raw material. In the form of rails, it is the raw material of transpor- 
tation; in other forms, it is a raw material essential to innumerable 
manufacturing industries. That raw material, on which both life and 
prosperity so intimately depend, it is proposed to heap all over with 
taxation. That taxation is directly responsible for the loss of their 
foreign markets to those who outnumber the producers of steel fifty to 
one ; that same taxation, by making us pay for the refuse of foreign 
foundries what other nations pay for the highest class of rails, is directly 
responsible for those slaughters to which we have referred. This is no 
question of protection or free trade, properly speaking. The protec- 
tionist bases his whole argument on the encouragement of industry, 
which cannot be reached by the taxation of the raw material which is 
essential to that industry. Steel is especially such a raw material, and 
to tax it is contrary to every cardinal principle either of free-trade or 
of protection. 

As for the “harmless pastime ” to which out correspondent refers 
in his closing paragraph, he is welcome to his little joke; only we beg 
to assure him that certain unfortunate makers of edged tools, etc., to 
whom we could refer, and who represent more American capital and 
American industry than all the steel producers of the country told three 
times over, regarded that rise on steel against which we protested as 
anything but a “harmless pastime.” —EbD. Natron. ] 





OPPOSITION OF WOMEN TO FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION:. 

Str: In the Nation of March 24, an article headed “ The Vexed Ques- 
tion ” demands some notice, though evidently written by one who has not 
kept pace with the history of the times or with the question which has 
claimed his reluctant attention. 

It is no new assertion, nor is it denied, that “there is almost, if not 
quite, as much opposition to women voting among women as there is 
among men,” though it would be difficult to prove it. Ignorant and super- 
ficial and frivolous as so many women are under the operation of unjust 
laws, shut out from so many avenues to improvement, and anxious only to 
please men, is their opposition strange? Many, even of those who did 
think, were unwilling to subject themselves to contumely and ridicule by 
a demand for suffrage, and the right to help to make the laws under which 
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they were taxed and imprisoned. Was it any argument against emanci- 
pation that the slaves were contented and did not wish for their freedom? 

At a woman’s rights convention, held in Syracuse in 1852, the following 
resolution was offered by Lucretia Mott : 


“That as the imbruted slave, who is content with his own lot, and 
would not be free if he could (if any such there be), only gives evidence of 
the depth of his degradation ; so the woman who is satisfied with her in- 
ferior condition, averring that she has all the rights that she wants, does 
but exhibit the enervating effects of the wrongs to which she is subjected.” 


The writer in the Nation asserts that “not an instance is known in the 
country’s history in which women, duly authorized to speak for their sex, 
have asked for legislation and been denied.” For more than twenty years 
“women duly authorized to speak” have reiterated their demands, which, 
except in a few instances, have been denied or ignored. He who denies or 
ignores this fact reads our country’s history to little purpose. 

In the first Woman’s Rights Convention, held at Seneca Falls, in 1848, 
James Mott, of Philadelphia, in the chair—Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and others assisting in the deliberations—the following resolu- 
tions, among others, were adopted : 


“ Resolved, That all laws which prevent woman from occupying such 
a station in society as her conscience shall dictate, or which place her in a 
position inferior to that of man, are contrary to the great precept of na- 
ture, and therefore of no authority. 

. . » “ Resolved, That it is the duty of the women of this country to 
secure to themselves their sacred right to the elective franchise.” 


At the Worcester Convention, in 1850, it was 


“ Resolved, That every human being of full age, etc., who is required to 
obey law is entitled to a voice in its enactments ; that every such person, 
whose property or labor is taxed for the support of government, is entitled 
to a direct share in such government. Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That women are clearly entitled to the right of suffrage, 
and to be considered eligible to office ; the omission to demand which, on 
her part, is a palpable recreancy to duty, and the denial of which on the 
part of man no longer to be endured ; and that every party which claims 
to represent the humanity, civilization, and progress of the age, is bound 
to inscribe on its banner, ‘ Equality before the law, without distinction 
of color or sex.’”’ 

In that convention many women, “ duly authorized to speak for their 
sex,” asked for legislation, but asked in vain. 

In the Worcester Convention for 1851, one of the resolutions claims 
“that, while we would not undervalue other methods, the right of suf. 
frage for women is, in our opinion, the corner-stone of this enterprise, 
since we do not seek to protect woman, but rather to place her in a posi- 
tion to protect herself.” Another: “ That it will be woman’s fault if, the 
ballot once in her hand, all the barbarous, demoralizing, and unequal laws 
relating to marriage and property do not speedily vanish from the statute- 
book.” 

I will not take time te quote from the many admirable resolutions 
passed at that time, and subsequently, from year to year, enforced by 
petitions to State and national legislatures, and advocated by many 
women “duly authorized to speak for their sex,” who still ask that the 
word “male ” should be stricken from every State constitution, but ask in 
vain. It seems very clear, then, that “men, as men, are responsible for 
the exclusion of women from the polls.” 

The “thoughtful sceptic,” who is unconvinced_by Mr. Beecher, Mrs. 
Stanton, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, and others, and who fears that the 
heavens will fall if justice is done, is still distressed lest politicians of the 
lowest type, men and women, would for ever rule, and believes, or seems 
to believe, with some of the subjects of monarchical governments, that 
“every one who applies to be registered as an elector should be required 
to copy a sentence of English in the presence of the registering officer, 
and to perform a sum in the single rule of three.” The same fear has 
always beset “the ruling classes ” when the question of equality has been 
under discussion, but the results, so far as tried, have proved their fears 
to have been groundless. 

“Our ship of state has taken on a heavy load,” it is true, but her 
timbers are staunch, and when she is fairly on her right course, we must 
trust that she will float smoothly into safe waters, so that timid souls need 
no longer quake. 

It is yet to be proved that we have, “under pressure of necessity, 
lowered the tone of American citizenship by admitting 400,000 ignorant 
voters at the South.” The ignorant slaves, men and women, knew 
enough to be loyal, which was more than their masters did, and it is pay- 
ing a poor compliment to the schools and press and pulpits of our land 
to imagine that our ship of state must inevitably sink under its load of 








ignorance and crime, if the principles of republican government are fairly 


carried out. Let us hope, then, that our timid sceptic may have more 
courage and a fuller faith. M. Cc. W. 


[The space accorded to the above letter had been set apart for the 
conclusion of the series of our Orange correspondent, which is now, 
however, postponed till next week. After that, we must ask to be 
spared discussion on the woman question, in order to give proper 
attention to other topics of immediate and perhaps not less :mport- 
ance.—Ep. NATIon.] 





MINORITY REPRESENTATION—OBJECTIONS TO THE BUCKALEW 
P 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: The question of minority representation has of late been discussed 
with such earnestness and candor, and the principle, wherever it has been 
tried, has worked so well, that the time cannot be far distant when an 
experiment will be made on a large scale, and a chance given to prove 
the adaptability to our institutions of some one of the many schemes 
which have been brought forward—all with the intention of giving the 
minority in politics a chance to be heard and felt in executive, judicial, 
and legislative proceedings. Assuming that the principle is correct 
(though many politicians will deny this on the start), it only remains to 
decide which of the various methods which have been proposed is best 
adapted to the use of the people of this country. 

The method proposed by Mr. Buckalew, and which he calls the “ free 
and unrestricted vote,” is perhaps as simple as any, but still does not have 
all the advantages which he claims for it. A voter needs to be of more 
than average intelligence to be able, without assistance, to “ cumulate ” 
his votes properly so as to subserve his party ends. And here is where 
this system must inevitably fail. In the first place, it will be necessary 
to inform the great mass of voters what is to be done, and to direct them 
how to perform the mere manual labor; and, secondly, it will be found 
that the whole cumulative process must be directed by one head. For, 
let us suppose that, in a State where 500,000 votes are cast, of these one 
party polls 260,000, and the other 240,000. If, then, 150 members of 
Assembly are to be elected, the first party should be represented by 78 
members, the second by 72. Now if the first party, either presuming on 
their strength, or from want of a concerted understanding in regard to 
their action, should attempt to elect the whole of the 150 candidates, each 
candidate would receive 260,000 votes. If, at the same time, the second 
party, strictly obeying orders, should concentrate their votes on 138 candi- 
dates, each of these candidates would receive nearly 261,000 votes, and 
would thus be elected, while their opponents, though in a majority, would 
have but 12. This isan extreme case, it is true, but yet one not unlikely 
to occur, if the cumulative process is left to the individual voter. Buta 
further case will make the failure of the system no less evident, by en- 
abling a minority of the people to elect a majority of the legislature. Let 
the parties and number of votes thrown be the same as before. If then 
the first party should attempt to elect 85 candidates, each of these 85 
would receive nearly 459,000 votes ; while the second party, voting for 78 
candidates, would give each of them 461,000 votes. Thus, 78 of one, 
and but 72 of the other party, would be elected, thus reversing the true 
proportion. This would be “ minority representation ” with a vengeance. 
And by just as much as parties approach equality in numbers, just so 
much more chance is there that such a state of things might occur. 

Now, what isthe remedy? There is but one, and that is a perfect 
subordination to a general headquarters or committee, who should issue 
orders as to how many and what candidates should be voted for. Thue, 
the right to choose on whom to confer a vote would be practically taken 
away from the individual voter; and where the right of choice is denied, 
all interest in voting would soon disappear. Every man would be com- 
pelled to vote as the central committee might dictate, for fear of injuring 
or destroying the power of his party. Some advantage would be gained 
by making the districts in which a general ticket was to be voted on as 
small as possible ; but still the central committees of these districts must 
needs have almost supreme power. And, even after surrendering his right 
of choice in all but local elections, the voter might find that, by a careless- 
ness or rashness on the part of the central committee—as, for instance, by 
ordering a larger number of candidates to be voted for than it was in the 
power of the party to elect—the surrender of his rights had produced only 
evil effects. 
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The general expenses of elections would also be increased ; as, ina | is it fair? No, sir; protection is like Mr. Bob Sawyer’s punch: if it does 


population like ours, always open to new ideas, and ready to adopt the | 


most opposite principles in close succession, the vote in an election which 
took place a year before would not be sufficient to decide on the relative 
numbers of political parties. Extensive and careful canvasses must be 
made, at great trouble and expense, in each year, and under the superin- 
tendence of the controlling committee. 

Moreover, it has been found that corruption steals into politics more 
easily when the power is in the hands of a few than when it is distributed 
among a large number. The tendency towards corruption in elections 
already calls for the interposition of some barrier against the powerful 
few ; and if, instead of interposing this barrier, and calling on the people 
to exert their rights, and to overthrow the oligarchy, which rules by 
cheating, and cheats by ruling, more power than ever is placed in their 
hands, where the power must be placed if the principle of the cumulative 
vote is to prevail, no one can tell to what depths of degradation politics 
may be brought. B. 


PROTECTION TO ALL INDUSTRIES. 
To Tur EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I must confess to considerable amusement in reading your com- 
ments on my last communication. You freetraders cannot understand 
logic. When I say that the most effectual way to protect American ship- 
ping is to prohibit by law all carriage, whether of freight or passengers, 
to or from American ports, except in American bottoms, you, with a comi- 
cal air, as if this time you had propounded a clincher, reply, “ Want of 
familiarity with international usage, not unpardonable in a mere littéra- 
tewr, has led him, perhaps, to overlook the little circumstance that if we 
exclude foreign vessels from our ports, foreign nations will exclude our 
vessels from their ports.” My dear sir, it is just here that the logic of 
protection comes in. This is just what we radical protectionists want. 
On the point of limiting the carrying trade to and from our own ports to 
American owned and manned vessels we are, I admit, a little in advance 
of public opinion ; not so in regard to non-intercourse. Repeatedly and 
fearlessly has Mr. Greeley maintained of late years in the 7ribune that it 
would be a blessing to this country if all imports could be shut out for 
the next ten years. The contingency which you so complacently assume 
I “overlook” would accomplish this very result. “Mere littérateur /” 
Let me assure you, sir, logic on this question has no terrors for me. 

Let foreign nations shut us out, and let us shut foreign nations out. 
What other or better protection can we protectionists desire? This goes 
to the root of the free-trade fallacies, and secures American industry from 
competition with pauper labor. Whom, I ask, would this harm? Would 
it harm America, with its boundless production of food, merely shut off 
from exchanging it for European luxuries? Not much,I opine. The 
free-traders would doubtless say that the agriculturist would not raise 
food if he had no market to which to send it. Another fallacy! Why 
need he raise food which he cannot sell? These things settle themselves 
if they are but left alone. Let him turn his industry to smelting pig- 
iron, He will do it fast enough if it is as profitable as Mr. Wells asserts. 
Give the country but protection enough, and it will not lack industries, 
It seems to me as if the Nation did not understand the versatility of the 
American character. There are to-day hundreds of branches of industry 
which do not spring into life simply because they are kept out of exist- 
ence by the blighting influence of European pauper labor. 

I do not, for one, believe in silence on these subjects; nothing in the 
long run is gained by blinking one’s logical convictions. However it may 
be with others, I have not studied and pondered Carey and Greeley in 
vain. I want protection that ts protection. I want it for myself against 
the Grub-street hacks of London. I am willing to concede it to all others 
against every form or result of foreign industry. Taking this position, I 
raise my voice everywhere and at all times against the existing dilution 
of a good strong draught. I want the iron people, the coal-miners, the 
wool-growers, the cotton-spinners, the salt-producers, all and each, and as 
many more as come, to have full and satisfactory protection ; I ask the 
same for myself. I use their iron and wear their fabrics and season my 
food with their salt; do they read my books? I would not take from 
them, why should they not give tome? My profession of author is to-day 
the worst paid and least protected method of earning one’s bread which 
any American can select ; I have myself worked, and done good work, for 
the wages of a hod-carrier at the very time that my publisher (bitter 
mockery lurks in the expression!) was coining money by stealing the 
labors of foreign authors to drive me out of the market. Is this right? 
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you any harm, it’s because you fell into the vulgar error of not taking 
enough. Protect everything, say 1; and what more efficacious way of 
doing this can be suggested than by bringing about that very non-inter- 
course which you supposed I had overlooked ? 

That the good day is near at hand when America may be reserved 


wholly for Americans, is the confident hope of 
A Poor AUTHOR. 
Boston, Mass., April 4, 1870. 





A ORUEL HOAX. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I was not a little amused at your reception of the communication 
from “A Poor Author” in your last issue. The New York Times in- 
dulged in a good laugh the other day at our English -cousins, some of 
whom had accepted sundry of our political sarcasms as veritable state- 
ments of fact or opinion. Clearly, my dear sir, you have been very neatly 
“taken in and done for” after this fashion by this “Poor Author.” I am 
very well aware that a Boston “ protectionist” is a most absurd creature. 
But “ you may bet your bottom dollar,” as they say out West, that he is 
not equal to quite so sublimely absurd a thing as that letter in dead ear- 
nest. You have been victimized, and I have no doubt this perfidious 
“ free-trader” is at this moment chuckling over the success of his opera- 
tion. Yours sympathetically, A. B. HERVEY. 


Peazsopy, Mass., April 4. 





[We have received several other warnings against this “ Poor Au- 
thor.” If he has really taken us in, and is simply a free-trader, all we 
can say is that he ought to be ashamed of himself, and that we pity 
him. The real sufferer in cases of fraud is not the victim, but the 
heartless perpetrator.—Ep. Nation. ] 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND ENGLISH EMIGRATION, 


To THE EpItToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In commenting on my letter on the subject of emigration, you 
speak of it as addressed to the London Daily News. I think it right to 
state to you that it was addressed not to the Daily News, nor to any jour- 
nal, but to a friend ; and that it was not intended for publication. 

Yours faithfully, GoLpWin SmiTH. 
Irmaca, March 31, 1870. 








Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. Fre.ps, Oscoop & Co. began, with No. 15 of their illustrated 
Every Saturday, the new story by Mr. Dickens, called, not after his usual 
fashion, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” Along with the advance sheets, 
they have also—and we think wisely—secured the English illustrations 
drawn by Mr. Fildes under Mr. Dickens’s supervision. No American artist 
is competent to this task, or could be. As if to prove this, Mr. Sol Eytinge, 
who made the designs for the “ Diamond Dickens ” of this house, furnishes 
a cartoon, “ Mr. Pickwick’s Reception,” for the number of Hvery Saturday 
referred to. Mr. Pickwick, seated on a little knoll, passes in review the 
legion of Mr. Dickens’s characters, with Sam Weller at his side to point 
them out. The familiar faces are neither Mr. Eytinge’s nor Mr. Dickens’s ; 
they are the creations of Cruikshank or of “ Phiz,” and not to have bor- 
rowed them would have been simply impossible. In them the novelist and 
the artist have a curious “divisum imperium ” and joint immortality —— 
Of late there have been published by respectable physicians several medi- 
cal treatises, designed for popular reading and instruction, of notably 
good intention, if not in all cases to be entirely approved for judgment 
or scientific accuracy. To this class must now be added, apparently, 
a work announced by Messrs. Wood & Holbrook : “Talks to My Patients ; 
or, Hints on Getting Well and Keeping Well.” The author is Mrs. R. B. 
Gleason, M.D., of the Elmira Water-Cure, and, as is natural, it is her own 
sex that she undertakes to instruct in the knowledge needful to women as 
a preparation for marriage, and a guide afterwards. We believe the 
book is the first of its kind written by a woman, and if well done, it will 
probably effect more good than any written by a man of equal attain- 
ments could do.—lIt will be good news to everybody who has “wept 
at the grave of Adam” in company with Mr. Mark Twain, and has 
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laughed everywhere else with that light-minded yonng man, to hear that | 
he is going to edit a department of the Galary—or rather that he is going 
to write a department of the Galary. We do not hear that he is to have 
any assistants or contributors, though that he should is perhaps to be | 
desired. 


—We have not infrequently called attention to various modes of adver- 
tising by which the human mind is sought to be seduced into purchasing 
this or that man’s wares or services. None of our readers but has seen the 
colored lithograph or oil print of the insurance company, the illuminated 
calendar of stationer or tradesman, the colored perspective of the “ only 
feasible metropolitan railway,” the hatter’s mock gold coin which serves 
as his card, the photograph of the new building of the daily paper—in 
short, the thousand-and-one devices appealing to our love of art and of the 
beautiful. In the midst of these lately appeared the advertising sheet of 
the Aldine Press, which at first was chiefly remarkable for the quantity of 
ink lavished upon the blackest of Doré’s designs, and for typographical in- 
accuracies in the text. It has since improved in these respects, though its 
faith in much ink is still strong, and though the toned paper on which it is 
printed is calculated to deceive the unskilled as to the character of the 
press-work. From the University Press at Cambridge has been issued, 
within a fortnight, a still more novel illustrated advertising sheet called 
American Enterprise, consisting entirely of full-page engravings—all the 
work of Mr. Linton, after Hennessy, Darley, and Bellew—without other 
text than the legends affixed to each plate ; it being left to a plain supple- 
ment to describe the enterprise more particularly, and set forth the merits 
of each advertiser. These elaborate cartoons are not given away, but sold 
at a moderate price. We commend the press-work of them to the pro- 
prietors of the Aldine Press. 


—A late number of Nature describes an important undertaking of the 
Geographical Society of Bombay. It is nothing less than a complete geo- 
graphical index of India, “in vernacular and English spellings, with 
memoranda—geographical, etymological, antiquarian, and statistical.” 
TIow vast and minute the scheme is will appear from the first section, 
which embraces “names of towns, villages of any size or note, railway 
stations, etc., with the taluka and district or state in which each is situ- 
ated, its longitude and latitude; the population; name of the river or 
stream on which each is situated ; altitude above the sea-level; the dates 
and names of founders; the etymolog; of the name, the Sanskrit or ancient 
name; notes of connected events, peculiar products or manufactures ; 
places of note, temples, commemorative pillars, etc., in their vicinity, with 
references to fuller descriptions already published.” Shrines, rivers, springs, 
mountain ranges and peaks, valleys, plateaux, tribes, sects, etc., etc., are 
other objects of the proposed census which, if it ever be carried out, will 
produce a gazetteer such as no other country can pretend to. Naturally, 
geography and etymology will be first in the Society's thoughts, and the 
combination of these enquiries certainly offers one of the most fascinating 
pursuits a scholar can engage in. What might be done in this country, 
Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull has shown in his recent pamphlet. In France, 
we observe that M. Joseph Garnier, keeper of the archives of the Depart- 
ment of the Céte-d’Or, published at Dijon last year a “ Nomenclature his- 
torique des communes, hameaux, écarts, lieux détruits, cours d’eau et mon. 
tagnes” of the department just named. His particulars are almost as 
numerous as those of the Bombay Society’s schedule, while his method has 
been first to treat of the communes, arranged according to arrondissement 
and canton, giving their population, area, with distances from the capital 
‘or county-seat, etc., etc.; then to trace the nomenclature of basins and 
water-courses, with the ancient names when discoverable ; and, finally, to 
present, in two alphabetical tables, the ancient and modern names of the 
inhabited and uninhabited places previously described. He has, of course, 
shed a good deal of light on medieval geography, while providing philolo- 
gists with interesting and highly suggestive material. 


—The learned world is justly excited by the discovery, within a few 
months, of “the very oldest Semitic lapidary record of importance,” as 
Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch proclaims it, in a letter to the London Times, of 
March 4. This is a stone stela, originally about a yard high, and the 
sides a little more than half a yard wide, found at Dhiban, the ancient 
Dibon, by M. Clermont-Ganneau, dragoman of the French consulate at 
Jerusalem. By this gentleman, and by Captain Warren, of the Palestine 
Exploring Society, “ rubbings” and “ squeezes ” of the stone and its frag- 
ments have been sent to Paris and London; but it will require con- 
siderable time, and probably the aid of the photograph, to decipher 
the inscription, and to settle the proper arrangement of its parts. 
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Nevertheless, it is considered certain that the stone celebrates the 
victories of Mesha, King of Moab, over the Israelites, and enumerates 
“built” 
—meaning, perhaps, fortified—as he repeatedly says. This is the sub- 
stance of the record, in which there are many lacune. Whether Mesha 
is the king of the same name mentioned in 2 Kings iii. 4-27 is uncertain, 
though probable. The historical importance of this discovery is quite 
secondary to the philological. “The gain to Paleography and Semitic 
science is,” says Mr. Deutsch, who has been eminently cautious In forming 
his judgment, “already enormous.” “Nearly the whole of the Greek 
alphabet is found here, not merely similar to the ‘ Pheenician’ shape, but 
as identical with it as can well be.” The letter =, supposed to have 
been a comparatively recent addition to the alphabet, occurs along with 
the digamma in the form of Y. Another fact elicited is that “the more 
primitive the characters, the simpler they become ; not, as often supposed, 
the more complicated, as more in accordance with some pictorial proto- 
type.” Those on the Moabite stone, according to a French authority, are 
quite small and not deeply graven ; the words are separated from each 
other by dots, and the sentences by vertical bars. Dr. Neubauer states 
that it appears that “the Moabites spoke a pure Hebrew, with a slight 
infusion of Arabic or Nabatean, acquired, no doubt, from their proximity 
to Petrea.” 

—We find in the last Exposé de la Situation del’ Empire some interest. 
ing statistics bearing upon the spread of popular education in France, 
During 1868, the number of school libraries was increased by 1,296; the 
number of volumes lent was 206,161. (This, to be sure, is only 7,186 more 
than were lent in 1869 by the public library of one American city—Boston, 
to say nothing of those read in the building.) Of the 12,713 school libraries 
now existing in France, it appears that more than half were founded by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and of the 988,728 volumes which they 
possess, 678,000 were the gift of the state; the remainder were purchased 
by the communes, which in the first six months of 1869 spent 96,480 francs 
in this way. One would like to know what sort of books are purchased, 
what are read most, and what classes of people read them. The Govern- 
ment appears well satisfied with the experiment. One hundred thousand 
francs were appropriated for this purpose in 1869, and before July 1 books 
had been distributed to 1,500 new libraries. 

-—When France, in the course of the last century, had lost her colonies, 
there was a great falling off in her publication of books of foreign travel. 
With the exception of the impressions de voyage of a small number of 
tourists, generally men of letters or men of wealth, the works of mission- 
aries, such as the “ Lettres édifiantes,” the adventures of some Father 
Huc, or the translation of German and English books, the Paris press 
rarely issued a work of French travel. Of late years there has been a 
notable change, however, and French accounts of foreign countries have 
greatly increased. Besides those mentioned in previous articles in the 
Nation, we notice among the latest publications the following : (1) “ L'Italie 
et Constantinople,” by Charles Asselineau, who comes to the sensible con- 
clusion that nothing more remains to be said on Italian scenery, art, or 
monuments, and therefore occupies himself with men—contemporaries 
especially. (2) ‘‘ Orient et Italie,” by Maxime du Camp, which we take to be 
not a veritable book of travels, but the result of the author's reading and 
study. (3) “ Voyages dans les royaumes de Siam, de Camboge, et autres 
parties centrales de l'Indo-Chine,” by Henri Mouhot. This work is edited 
by F. de Lanoye from the notes of M. Mouhot, who may be fairly counted 
among the martyrs of science. In his zeal for research in natural history, 
he lost his life among the unhealthy forests of Siam. The natives in his 
service carried his manuscripts to Bangkok with the announcement of his 
death. M. Mouhot speaks with enthusiasm of the beauty of the vast 
architectural ruins he found in the depths of the forests of Siam, and in 
particular of the magnificent remains of palaces and temples at Angkor. 
(4) “Aventures d’un Voyageur en Australie: Neuf Mois de séjour chez 
les Nagarnooks,” by M. H. Perron d’Are. Our English friends have been 
so liberal in their supply of books on Australia that we begin to look at 
such works with a rather languid interest. M. Perron’s experience, how- 
ever, is somewhat out of the beaten track. He was a gold-hunter o# 
Swan River, when a fancy seized him for a taste of savage life, and he 
joined the tribe of Nagarnooks, remaining nine months with them. His 
account of the Australian native is much more favorable than the average 
English estimate. (5) “Le Liban, la Galilée et Rome: Voyage en Orient 
et en Italie ;” a scholarly work by the Vicomte de Basterot. (6) “ L’Italie 
et Rome en 1869,” by M. le Comte de Warren, contains some interesting 
pages on the late discoveries made among the excavations of the Cata- 
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combs and at other points in Rome. (7) “Cochin-Chine Francaise et 
royaume de Camboge,” by Charles Lemire, discusses well and intelligently 
Egypt, Suez, Aden, and the province of Annam. (8.) “ Le Montenegro— 
le pays et ses habitans,” by Dr. Alfred Boulougne. The author went to 
Montenegro on a scientific mission, and remained in the country as the 
physician of the reigning prince. The book is very satisfactory and 
quite readable. (9) “A travers l'Amérique: Le Far West,” by Madame 
Oiympe Audouard, lately among us with her “conférences.” (10) 
“L’Amérique actuelle,” by Emile Jonveaux. The intrinsic value of this 
work is enhanced by an introduction from the pen of Edouard Laboulaye, 
who says that books on the United States are now sought for with avidity. 
America is @ la mode, “and in my opinion the fashion is likely to endure.” 
“ We admire the American people,” he continues, “not only because they 
have conducted a civil war that has no precedent, but also, and above all, 
because America presents us the spectacle of an all-powerful democracy 
whore greatness and whose prosperity are due to herself alone.” M. 
Jonveaux’s work is not so much a book of travels as a disquisition on 
American institutions ; the author devotes himself mainly to the considera- 
tion of the three great elements of American political existence—liberty, 
education, and religion. He presents a fair appreciation of the condition 
of the South, of slavery, reconstruction, and the future of the negro, and 
gives a chapter on the Shakers and the phalanstery at Oneida Creek. 
(11) “Le Grand Ouest des Etats-Unis,” by L. Simonin, a mineralogist of 
distinction and well known as the author of “L’Histoire de la Terre,” 
‘Les Merveilles du Monde Souterrain,” and “ Les Pierres.” At the Paris 
Exposition of 1857, he made the acquaintance of Mr. Whitney, commis- 
sioner for Colorado, who invited him to pay a visit to the Rocky Mountains. 
M. Simonin did so, writing letters home, and giving his experiences and 
impressions day by day. Of these letters the volume is made up. As to 
mineral wealth, he says that he finds all the dreams of Law realized. 





THE NEW EDITION OF BROWN’S “OHOATE.* 

Rurvus CHOATE has been made the subject of two biographical works, 
of which one is very bad, and one is to be called good, but both of which 
it is well to have if it is desired to estimate him exactly. Of the men who 
are not by nature always of necessity important and interesting to their 
fellow-creat ures, but who, nevertheless, had success in their day in making 
themselves a name, it is particularly worth while that we should have 
various accounts; because in the case of such men we desire information 
concerning the people who called them great as much or more than we 
desire it concerning the men themselves. Mr. E. G. Parker’s book about 
his master and guide has, then, a real value. It is a help to any one who 
is making up his mind about Choate and Choate’s contemporaries, albeit 
there can hardly be in the world another book at once so friendly in inten- 
tion, and, in fact, so unfriendly, as the record which makes it manifest how 
untaught and weak were many of the people on whose authority we are 
asked to reverence Mr. Choate. The book before us, President Brown’s 
“ Life,” now and again does its subject the same ill turn that is constantly 
done him in the reminiscences of his pupil—making “ foolish, fond record” 
of things which subserve the truth of history rather than reflect credit upon 
the man of whom they are told, and forcing on our attention the fact that 
much of our American biographical literature bears witness to the second- 
ariness of American biographers and readers rather than to the firstrate- 
ness—if such a werd is permissible—of the men whose biographies we 
write, and read, and applaud. What, for instance, is the kind of man who, 
out of admiration, sets down in the life of his hero this? 


“Attending the opera on one occasion, and being but indifferently 
amused by the acting and music, which he did not understand, he turned 
to his daughter and said, with grave formality, ‘Helen, interpret to me 
this libretto, lest I dilate with the wrong emotion.’” 








It is not so bad as Mr. Parker’s lauding his chief's familiarity with the 
Latin, and then, when he had talked himself hoarse, letting out that the 
“brilliant scholar,” the son of Dartmouth who had so astonished his 
mother, did not know the quantity of the penult in Veptunus. But though 
not so bad as the Neptunus story, the opera story really is not essentially 
different from that performance of the Colonel’s, so far as regards the light it 
casts on Mr. Choate and his admirers—or, to speak more correctly, on our 
American society of twenty or thirty years ago. Another such rather inju- 
dicious tale is this one,related to President Brown, with impressiveness, 
by some acquaintance of Mr. Choate’s: “ The qualifications of a certain office- 
holder being discussed in his presence, Mr. Choate said, ‘ Yes, sir, you may 








** Life of Rufus Choate. By S. G. Brown.” Second edition. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Cv. 1870. 
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sum them up by asserting’ that he is self-sufficient, all-sufficient, and 
insufficient.’” Conversational strokes of this kind do not strike into 
admiration the generation of Americans now in being. 

It was inevitable that Mr. Choate should suffer from this undiscriminat- 
ing admiration. Not only were we undiscriminating, but he was a man to 
conciliate affection. He had a tender and excellent heart, so that it was im- 
possible to know him and not feel for him personal affection ; he had the 
glittering brilliancy of mind which dull men and untutored men value at 
so high a rate; and his profession laid on him the necessity of making con- 
stant displays of his peculiar abilities—or, rather, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of doing so; for to be rhetorical was his nature. De Quincey himself 
hardly had in a higher degree the passion for rhetoric, pure and simple— 
even seemingly had it in a less degree, his mind was so much richer, 
and subtler, and better trained, and better stored than Choate’s, and so 
constantly makes itself perceived, even when it is most elaborately painting. 
Whether he was in the Senate or before a half-dozen railway directors or 
a country jury, Mr. Choate was for ever “ driving his substantive and six” 
adjectives, and making people stare at intellectual pyrotechny. For this 
his reputation now suffers, and is indeed a reputation that one does not 
like to think of as that of so able and good aman. That he was an aston- 
ishingly able lawyer, as well as the most effective and brilliant. of advocates, 
there would seem to be no doubt. Webster said of him: ‘“sAs a mere dry 
lawyer, he was equal to himself as an advocate.” Mr. Richard H. Dana said: 
“ He was the greatest master of logic we had among us. Noman detected 
faallacy so quickly, or exposed it so felicitously, as be. Ask those venerated 
men who compose our highest tribunal, with whom all rhetoric is worse than 
wasted when their minds are bent to the single purpose of arriving at the 
true results of their science—ask them wherein lay the greatest power of 
Rufus Choate, and they will teil you that it lay in his philosophy, his 
logic, and his learning.” His learning in the law was, as of necessity such 
learning must be, the result of untiring, wearing study, and a chief merit 
of this book—a better thing about it than any of the things in it which 
may seem more important—is the lesson which a young lawyer may learn 
from it of the carefulness and laborious industry with which Mr. Choate 
laid the foundations of his fame and usefulness. When, at the age of 
thirty, he was elected to Congress, he made a memorandum of facienda ad 
munus nuper impositum, which begins as follows: 

“1. Personal qualities. Memory. ‘Daily Food’ and Cowper dum am- 

bulo. Voice; manner, ezercitationes diurne. 2. Current politics in papers 
—cum notulis, daily. Geography, etc. ‘Annual Register,’ past Intelligencers. 
8. District : Essex South, population, occupations, modes of living, commerce 
—the Treaties—and principles on which it depends. 4. Civil History of the 
United States in Pitkin and original sources. 5. Examination of pending 
questions: Tariff, Public Lands, Indians, Nullification. 6. American and 
British eloqaence—writing, practice.” 
Then follow, says the editor, “more than twenty pages of the closest 
writing, with abbreviated and condensed statements of results drawn from 
many volumes, newspapers, messages, and speeches, with propositions and 
arguments, for and against, methodically arranged under topics, with 
minute divisions and subdivisions ; as, for example, a discussion under the 
head of “The Tariff,” beginning with an analysis of Hamilton’s report, 
made in 1790, followed by a history of internal improvements, a statement 
of their cost, a discussion of the constitutional power of making them, 
and a history of the legislation affecting them. A good deal of worse 
rhetoric than Choate’s would be required to overlay such preparation a3 
that. 

Choate’s political career, ending as it did with his alliance with the 
Democrats, whom he had all his life been fighting, though never acrimoni- 
ously, appears to have been governed throughout by that sentiment which 
was so ardent in al! the politicians and statesmen of his generation,’except the 
moral reformers—and, indeed, we are not justified in excepting them, equi- 
vocal as was the position taken by some of them when tke conflict with 
slavery was at its hottest ; the sentiment, namely, of extreme attachment 
to the idea of the union of the States. There need be no doubt now that 
in the breasts of Webster, Choate, Everett, Clay, Jackson, Pierce, Cass, 
and their contemporaries—the men whose fathers had seen the Revolution 
—Americanism, patriotic pride in their country and warm affection for 
her, burned with an intensity for which not all of us were, ten or fifteen 
years ago, giving them full credit ; and this partly because we did not 
quite understand them. Probably some of us had a rather less acrid love 
for the Union, and a rather less uneasy faith in its permanence, than the 
men who, in old Federalist and Republican days, had been charging each 
other with desiring the overthrow of the Union, for the sake of introduc- 
ing in its place British monarchy and French anarchy respectively. 
Choate we suppose to have been perfectly honest in his belief that the 
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Union was in danger from the Free-Soilers, and that it was infinitely better 
to keep the Union safe than to free negroes. He was one of the kindest of 
men, but was not a humanitarian in any sense of the word, and, indeed, was 
not a wise politician. Perhaps nothing of a political character that he has 
left behind him is so likely to do good, or rather so capable of doing 
good, as his frequent exhortations against that school of thinkers who 
wish for “ government by the first shriek of the people,” so to speak ; the 
school which, like a Boston blatherskite in the Springfield Republican, 
avow a “willingness to submit themselves in all cases to a show of 
hands,” no matter what the problem may be on which “the sense of 
the meeting” is to be taken. This to a man of Choate’s turn of mind 
seemed the worst possible mode of government, and he was never tired of 
urging on his professional brethren the daty of the bar to make itself the 
vigilant antagonist of such “democracy run mad.” Here are some re- 
marks, sensible and witty, upon the “hundred-handed assembly” which 
in Athens grasped all the powers of the state : 


“T wonder how long that incomprehensible democracy would have 
hesitated upon our Spot Pond, and Long Pond, and Charles River 
water questions. ‘This intolerable hardship and circumlocution of apply- 
ing to a legislature of three independent and co-ordinate departments, 
sitting under a written constitution, with an independent judiciary to hold 
it up to the fundamental law—the hardship of applying to such a legisla- 
ture for the power to bring water into the city ; this operose machinery of 
orders of notice, hearings before committees, adverse reports, favorable 
reports rejected, veto of governor, a charter saving vested rights of other 
people, meetings of citizens in wards to vote unawed, unwatched, every 
man according to his sober, second thought—how long do you think 
such conventionalities as these would have kept that beautiful, self-willed, 
passionate Athens standing, like the Tantalus of her own poetry, plunged 
in crystal lakes and gentle historical rivers, perishing with thirst? Why, 
some fine sunshiny forenoon you would have heard the crier calling the 
people, one and all, to an extraordinary assembly, perhaps in the Peirzus, 
as a pretty full expression of public opinion was desirable, and no other 
place would hold everybody ; you would have seen a stupendous mass- 
meeting roll itself together as clouds before all the winds, standing on 
the outer edges of which you could just discern a speaker or two gesticu- 
lating, catch a murmur as of waves on the pebbly beach, applause, a loud 
laugh at a happy hit, observe some six thousand hands lifted to vote 
or swear, and then the vast congregation would separate and subside, to 
be seen no more. And the whole record of the transaction would be made 
up in some half-dozen lines to this effect—it might be in Aschines—that 
in the month of ——, under the archonate of ——, the tribe of —— exer- 
cising the office of prytanes , an extraordinary assembly was called, to 
consult on the supply of water ; and it appearing that some six persons of 
great wealth and consideration had opposed its introduction for some time 
past, and were, moreover, vehemently suspected of being no better than 
they should be, it was ordained that they should be fined in round sums, 
computed to be enough to bring in such a supply as would give every 
man equal to twenty-eight gallons a day ; and a certain obnoxious orator 
having enquired what possible use there was for so much a head, Demades, 
the son of the Mariner, replied that that person was the very last man in 
all Athens who should put that question, since the assembly must see that 
he himself could use it to great advantage, by washing his face, hands, 
and robes ; and thereupon the people laughed and separated.” 


In religion as in politics, Mr. Choate held to the ancient landmarks, 
being a Calvinist of the ordinary New England type; and in literature 
his taste was that of the Dartmouth College of his day. Shakespeare he 
admired ; but we may suppose Byron, Scott, Campbell, Moore, and their 
brethren to have been a little closer to his heart than any other writers, 
except perhaps Burke. He seems to have been a sedulousand multifarious 
reader rather than a good scholar in any department of learning or a man 
of delicate taste. On the whole, it is as a lawyer that he has his best 
title to respect and remembrance ; but it is only as the skilful and fluent 
advocate that he will in fact be remembered by most—a fame fleeting and 
vague. The men are now living who will see an end of the little pro- 
cession of sea-side pleasure-seekers who each summer visit the solitary 
farm-house on the island in Essex River, where, in the sound of the sea 
which he loved so much, he was born and nursed. President Brown's 
book, however, ought to keep his name alive in the ranks of the legal 
brotherhood, and prolong the influence of his example. 


MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 

THE Catholic World for April we confess our momentary unfitness to 
criticise. That periodical, of which we have our own opinion, calls us 
“the wise critic of the Nation ;’ and the state of rancor we are in may be 
imagined. Yet we scorn injustice too, and wish to deny flatly that we 
have ever at any time said that “a young man ought to be like a ship, and 
devote his existence to sailing about on the boundless ocean of infidel non- 
sense.” If we know our own heart, we shudder as much when we hear 
nefarious sentiments as any of all the Catholic World's staff of contributors 
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We did, we admit, say something about its being as well, if one is a ship, 
to keep afloat as to beach one’s self on the “Rock of Peter ;” but we are 
much too shrewd to think of arguing in tropes, It is Saint Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and not we at all, who says, “ And now I will convince you by a 
figure ”"—and then doesn’t do it, by-the-by. We merely made the passing 
remark above quoted by way of reply to an equally inept piece of metaphor 
in the article under review. It is not over and above honest in our con- 
temporary, we must think, to call us “ wise” when we had been doing 
nothing out of the way. Our readers may fancy, then, the pleasure we 
got on reading along into the essay which thus raps our knuckles, to find 
that we knew a deal more than the essayist. That purblind creature, 
if he will allow us to call him so, is actually ignorant of the notorious fact 
that Mr. Baring-Gould, whose book he is abusing, is what is called “a bad 
case of Ritualist,” and as far as Cardinal Antonelli himself from being “a 
materialist.” In fact, he would, no doubt, make a rather extreme Catholic 
if the Vatican Council should assert the validity of English orders, and 
should refrain from asserting the infallibility of the Pope. Rejoiced we 
were, too, when we found another contributor to the Catholic Werld so 
led away of the Adversary as to lay down the rule that “under Pro- 
testantism there is and can be no freedom of conscience ;’ and another 
declaring roundly that the school fund must be divided ; and another ad- 
vising the New Englander “to subject, in future, the articles of its unfor- 
tunate correspondent, of whom it is evidently ashamed, to the revision of 
a professor of mathematics ;’ and another, first boasting that every portion 
of the world is represented in the Council, and then citing as representa- 
tives of the “ East” such imposing hosts as “ the Chaldeans, Maronites, and 
Armenians.” 

However, it is the duty of the reviewer, as of man, to forgive, and not 
to rejoice over the calamity of enemies, so we will say that the number of 
the Catholic World now before us, while marked by some of the pitiable 
subterfuges and some of that polemical discourtesy and bad temper which 
always interfere with our enjoyment of this magazine, nevertheless con- 
tains some good writing. Aubrey De Vere has a beautiful poem, “ To the 
Rainbow,” which, of course, is made to do duty for the Virgin; but the 
transformation, so to call it, is managed with surpassing skill. Mr. Miles 
Gerald Keon, the author of a striking story called “ Dion and the Sibyls,” 
which is out of print in England, permits the Catholic World to reproduce 
it in this country. It is a severely classical tale, and weighted cumbrously 
with erudition ; but it opens promisingly with a striking scene, which in- 
troduces to us Tiberius Casar, Sejanus, and other famous personages, and 
gives us an extremely effective bit of sword-play. “The Iron Mask” is 
of the nature of a review of M. Topin’s new book, and is worth reading, 
though the reader may find the work reviewed in a livelier manner—in a 
manner a shade too vivacious, perhaps—in the current Hours at Home, 
where Colonel Meline treats of the mystery. Other articles of interest are 
“The School Question ;’ “Religious Liberty ;’ an attack on the New 
Englander, which has been praising Protestant morality ; a translation of 
the “Stabat Mater” into Greek and English; Fatber Hecker’s Roman 
letter, and several lesser matters. 

A better subject for a magazine writer than the English governess in 
Siam has got hold of, it would be hard to find ; and we hope future num- 
bers of the Atlantic will tell with fulness the story of the remarkable life 
of the court. Some tales we have heard of events occurring in the palace 
which would make the fortune of a poet ; and, judging from the pages before 
us, there must have been nearly as much that was amusing as there was 
of the terrible and pathetic. Another Oriental article in this number of 
the Atlantic is “ The Gods of Wo Lee,” which is civil to the Chinaman, 
who, however, is not, Mr. Andrews thinks, the coming Perfect Servant 
that some have been fondly imagining. ‘A Lumberwoman” is to be 
commended to the attention of the aimless woman, who is anxious about 
her rights, for it is radical and conservative and sensible. Likewise the 
unregenerate disbeliever in woman’s rights, if he has any taste at all, will 
be pleased with it for its liveliness and pleasantness. Mr. Parton has been 
“doing” Virginia, and into a short article, called “ Reviving Virginie,” 
he puts the ordinary information concerning that State, but seems to have 
nothing new tosay. As for the April Atdantic poetry, everybody will be 
pleased with Mr. Whittier’s verses, entitled “ My Triumph,” in which the 
poet is as benignant and cheerful and unassuming as always. Less would 
have to be said in praise of the other poets of the number. 

Lippincott’s for April is a much better than average number of this 
magazine, which is apt to contain so many pieces that are slight and that 
appear to be the work of unpractised writers. ‘ Luck in a Shadow,” and 
“ How I became a Pagan,” are both agreeable little stories ; “Two Old 
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Heads,” by Grace Greenwood, isa chat about that aged profligate, Prince 
Corsini, and about a very different character—the son of the Albert and 
Lotte of Werther; pleasant in the same way is Mr. Lewis Gaylord 
Clark’s paper of reminiscences of Noah Webster ; “Our Credit Abroad” 
is calculated to do good wherever it is read. For the rest, Lippincoti’s 
has a tale by Mrs. Harding Davis, the end of Trollope’s “ Vicar of Bull- 
hampton,” and a promise that the May number shall begin a new novel by 
the same perpetual story-teller ; a funny article, called “ About Hogs,” by 
Mr. Donn Piatt, who seems to have a sort of an attachment for the unclean 
beast ; a full and loud confession by Mr. Edward Pollard that he has all 
his life been mistaken in thinking that free negroes must of necessity slip 
to destruction, moral and material ; a few pages of gossip about Washing 
ton society ; some poetry, and a little very good book-noticing. 

Hours at Home opens with a well-written story by Mr. N. 8. Dodge, 
who relates the adventures of the ship that first entered Czar Peter’s new 
port of St. Petersburg. “How 1 became a Scout” is an exciting chapter 
—and a true one we take it—of the secret History of the War, and has 
not, we think, been surpassed in interest by any of the numerous similar 
narratives which the war has called forth. “The Literature of our Sun- 
day-schools” we continue to praise, and we sincerely hope all of the 
papers, of which this is the last, may be read and pondered. Much that 
Mr. Bacon has said is profitable for instruction and reproof to other writers, 
as well as those who debauch the minds of the children, and ought to get 
a large circle of readers. Not unprofitable is the last of the twelve essays 
on “ Books and Reading,” and these, we suppose, are sure to reappear as 
a book. It will be a book that will do some good, though probably it will 
not greatly increase its author’s weight with the critics. Dr. Holland 
perhaps meditates a new volume of poems. Last month we had from him 
that gem in which the mother decides that the “limb” of her babe shall 
not be the place for the dimple; this month, from the same excessively 
delicate lyre, we have “Merle the Counsellor.” If we are virtuous we 
shall be happy, it appeats. The piece is worth looking at, as a perfect 
marvel of commonplaceness. 


Any one who is taking much interest in Mr. Charles Reade’s Grace 
Carden and Henry Little and Jael Dence is probably in rebellion and 
wrath against that author for the villany he has perpetrated in the last 
Galaxy. The hero is away in America, the heroine is just married to the 
wrong man, and the breathless reader who has hurried with the good 
doctor to prevent the wedding, and arrives just a minute too late, is left 
waiting for a month to know whether Mrs. Grace is going to lynch the 
designing Coventry or make a violent end of herself. But for that mat- 
ter. people are beginning to care as little for Mr. Reade’s later personages 
as he apparently does, whether or not they care as much as he does for 
his incidents. Association with Boucicault seems to have corrupted him 
thoroughly. “Ten Yearsin Rome” is still good Protestant reading, of 
which a certain portion we swallow out of hatred and contempt for the 
Pope of Rome, but all of which we do not find ourselves receiving as 
sworn evidence. Mr. Fechter of course comes in for notice in the Galary 
as well as in other magazines of the month, and his Galazy critic, who 
seems very intelligent, appears to have a better opinion of the great 
actor than Mr. Grant White, who in his “Case of Hamlet the Younger” 
declares “the thoughtful, sensitive, graceful, and courtly impersonation 
of Edwin Booth ” to be first among the “ Hamlets” of our day. We do 
not see the need of the “odious comparison ;’ but now that it is made it 
becomes necessary to say that there are many people to whom Mr. Booth’s 
“ Hamlet” seems in almost every way so inadequate as to make the wit- 
nessing of it a serious trial to the feelings ; while Mr. Fechter’s, mistaken 
as no doubt it is, yet, as Shakespearian criticism, is at times so intelligent, 
not to say subtle, as almost to redeem the actor’s misconception of the 
Prince's character, and his acting has at times a force which makes com- 
parison of it with the prettinesses of Mr. Booth’s picturings and posings 
seem almost ludicrous. A criticism of Fechter which more nearly than 
any other that we have seen accounts for the pleasure which the actor 
gives is Mr. Woods's article in the April Old and New. Besides these 
writers and pieces in the April Galary, Mr. L. J. Jennings writes well 
about the late Mr. Raymond ; Mr. Justin McCarthy writes in his accus- 
tomed manner of the French Empress, for whom he shows more respect 
than do most people who talk of her; Mr. Anthony Trollope begins a 
story entitled “ The Spotted Dog ;” there is some more of the very pleasant 
“Letters from Havana ;” “Philip Quilibet” writes energetically about 
officers’ pay ; and there is various other matter. 

Putnam's contains several articles which are readable—the one 
which is perhaps most so being Mr. Vila Blake’s collection of stories 
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about old sensation preachers. Good too is the account of a horrible 
“night on the Mississippi when most of a castaway party of soldiers 
perished miserably of cold.” “ American Dress” is one of the cleverest 
of Professor Schele de Vere’s very numerous essays. Any one who wants 
to read a “vigorous” article on the American doctrine of neutrality and 
in favor of Cuba may find one in the April Putnam’s. The new “ Edito- 
rial Notes” make a parlous beginning by taking, of all topics in the 
world, that dismal old topic of “ American writing,” “more boldness,” 
“ independence,” “ incisiveness,” “individuality,” “intensely individual 
life,” “ new life,” “turbulent forces,” and so forth. All this we seem to 
ourselves to have heard ten hundred thousand times before. The “tur- 
bulent forces” young man also, who writes to the editor asserting that 
“the time has come to give us a new and bold expression in narrative 
fiction” we seem to recognize, and if it were any affair of ours we should 
warn the editor to look out for such. The “ideal which ennobles every 
outbreak and lessens the harm of every transgression” wears a danger- 
ous look, and hints at certain little dangerous deviations into that indeco- 
rous field of narrative fiction which is “ideal” chiefly in the sense of 
being not real except when really dirty. 

As we have said, Mr. Woods's article upon Fechter in Old and New 
is a good criticism ; though perhaps there is not in it anything so acute as 
a point made in Mr. Grant White’s Galazy article, where he remarks that 
the ghost which the Prince thinks he sees when in his mother’s closet he 
does not really see, for it wears not the elderly Hamlet’s armor, as the true 
ghost did, but the dressing-gown appropriate to the place where the 
Prince at the moment was when his excited fancy conjured up his father. 
The other papers in Old and New are on“ Man and Mankind,” by Dr. Bel- 
lows ; “ New England,” which defends that region of the earth against 
certain wicked aspersions; “The Universalist Centenary,” by Mr. J. M. 
Atwood ; more of Elise Polko’s story ; some fairly good reviews of books ; 
and a dozen short essays composing the “ Record of Progress,” of which 
the most noticeable is Mr. Sidney Andrews’s “ Views at the Capital”—a 
record which partly shows how useful might be a perfectly fearless, cour- 
teous account of the proceedings of the men whom we send to Washing- 
ton. 

Harper’s has for its most interesting article a sketch of the last few 
years of the life of a Mr. Fuller, who has been going “around the world 
on skates”-—that is to say, travelling here and there and everywhere as 
the whim took him, and paying his way by giving exhibitions of skating 
on wheels. The narrative does scanty justice to the extraordinary adven- 
turousness and adventures of the “showman,” but it will be found amus- 
ing, and will leave readers wishing for more. So, perhaps, will General 
McMahon’s “ War in Paraguay,” which is illustrated profusely, and some- 
body’s “ Otto von Bismarck ;’ but not all readers. Still, both of these 
articles appease the American citizen’s desire for information, more 
or less useful; and a desire for that very useful information which 
nobody ever uses may be satiated by a long pictorial article con- 
cerning the silk-worm. The “ Editor's Easy Chair” is noticeable for some 
remarks called forth by the death of Mr. Wesley Harper. Nothing could 
be at once more graceful and more feeling than what Mr. Curtis says of 
his friend. 


*,* Publishers wilt confer a favor by always marking the price of their books upon the 
wrapper. 
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A Practised Writer for the press, familiar with 
the work of editing and publishing (having had for several 
years the editorial charge of a magazine of high standing), 
desires an engagement on some respectable periodical, or 
in a Publishing House. -Address JACOB DIXON, care 
Publisher of the Nation, Box 6,732. 
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Nieut to Lieut.” 
vol. Copies by mail, post-paid, on 
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READING AND ELOCUTION. 
BY ANNA T. RANDALL. 
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with any series of Readers. It contains 450 pp., is printed 
on fine tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, and 
marble-edged. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
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AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the 
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DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Amelia 
B. Edwards, Author of “ Barbara's History.” *‘ Half a 
Million of Money,” ** Miss Carew,” etc. Illustrated. 
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SKETCHES OF CREATION: A Popular View 
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reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
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Mrs. William Grey. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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Garibaldi. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
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Mrs. A. C. Steele, Author of ‘* Gardenhurst.” 8vo, 
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HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as 
applicable to the Vine Disease in America, and Dis- 
eases of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wm. J. 
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yards.” 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The 
Life of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “ Our Vil- 
lage,” etc. Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange. 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Alton Clyde, 
Author of “ Maggie Lynne.’ Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TES. 
TAMENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Abbott, Author of 
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roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
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A Life of the Creat Lord Fairfax, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of 
England. 


By Ciements R. Marxnam, F.S.A. 
With Portrait, Maps, Plans, etc. 
8vo, $5. 
The Land-War in Ireland. 
A HISTORY FOR HE TIMES. 
By James Godkin, Author of “ Ireland and her Churches." 
8vo, $3 50. 

On Labor, its Wrongful Claims and 
Rightful Dues—its Actual, Present, 
and Possibie Future. 

By Wu.14aM Tuomas THornron. 

Second Edition, with additions, 8vo, $4 50. 


A System of Medicine. 
Edited by J. Rvssrxn Rerwnoups, M.D., F.R.S. 
Vol. I. Containing General Diseases, 
Second Edition, revised, $8. 

The Caged Lion. 


By Cuarvotrs M. Yonex, Author of * The Heir of 
Redclyffe."’ 


With Illustrations, $1 75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
63 BLEECKER STREET, N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S| 
Pronouncing Dictionary 





——————— 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


CONTAINING 
Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
and Accounts of the Various Subjects of the Norse, 
Hindeo, and Classic Mythologies, with the 
Pronunciation of their Names in the 
Different Languages in which 
they occur. 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


Imperial Svo, published in Parts of 64 pages, price 50 cents 
per Part. 12 Parts now ready. 





This invaluable work embraces the following peculiar 
features to an eminent degree: 


I, GREAT COMPLETENESS AND CONCISENESS IN 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


II. SUCCINCT BUT COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTS 
OF ALL THE MORE INTERESTING SUBJECTS 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Ill. A LOGICAL SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


IV. THE ACCURATE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
NAMES. 


V. FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES. 
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NEW STANDARD WORKS 


SUPPLIED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


I. 

Haydn's Universal Index of Biography 
from the Creation to the Present Time. For the use 
of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Edited by J. Bertrand Payne, M.R.1., F.R.S.L., 
F.R.G.S. (London and Paris), Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Normandy, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. Large 8vo, cloth extra, $7. 


II. 

Benedict de Spinoza: His Life, Correspond- 

ence, and Ethics. By R. Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. 650, 
cloth extra, $9. im 


New Track in North America. A Jour- 
nal of Travel an venture whilst “es in the 


Survey of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean 
during 1867-8. By William A. Bell, M.A.M.B. Cantab., 
F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Twenty Chromos and 
mumerous Wood-cuts. Cloth, extra, $10. 


“Both these volne abound with matters of exceeding 
interest. . . We have read Mr. Bell's book with great 
pleasure. He tells his story clearly, intelligibly, and 
modestly; and he introduces us to a region of North 
America with which Europeans are very slightly ac- 
quainted.”"— Times, Dec. 25. 


Railroad Gazette. 
A JOURNAL OF TRANSPORTATION, 


RAILROAD QUESTIONS DISCUSSED BY PRACTICAL 
RAILROAD MEN. 

ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF RAILROAD IN- 
VENTIONS. 

RAILROAD ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 

RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RAILROADS. 

RAILROAD REPORTS AND STATISTICS. 

GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 

RAILROAD ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Twenty-four large quarto pees: published every Satur- 
day on and after ‘April 2,1 . 
Every Railroad Man, aan every man interested in Rail- 
sone. should have it. Terms, $3 a year, in advance. 
ress, 


A. N. KELLOCC, Publisher, 
101 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine. 
VOL. II., NO. 4, FOR APRIL, 
NOW READY. 





CONTENTS: 


Coal Washing (illustrated); New Gas Stove at the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh (illustrated); Determination of 
the Saturation Point of Steam; Iron Ships and Iron Ship- 
building ; Extracts from Report of Massachusetts Railway 
Commissieners; Comparison of Turbines with other 
Water-Wheels; Methods of Surveying; The Second Per- 
sian Gulf Cable; True Basis for the Construction of Heavy 
Artillery; Filtering Air; The Isthmus of Corinth; High- 
Class Steam-Engines; The Properties of Malleable Cast 
Iron; Notes on the Great Pyramid of Egypt; Russian 
Ordnance Experiments ; The Resistance of Vessels; The 
Renewal of the King's Cross Station Roof; Railway 
Bridge at Havre de Grace; Relative Illuminating Power 
of Different Substances; Manufacture of White Lead; 
Railway Brakes; The Use of Gas as a Fuel; Economical 
Steam-Engines (illustrated); Submarine Warfare; Rail 
Tests on the New York Central; International Communi- 
cation; Indian Field Artillery; Wheeler's Steel-Iron Pro- 
cess: Tunnels of the Pacific Railroad; Wrought Iron and 
Steel; Counter-Bracing; Traction of Locomotives; On 
the Manufacture of Crucible Steel; The Darien Canal; 
Gun Experiment. 

Parnacrapus: Iron and Steel Notes; Railway Notes; 
Ordnance and Naval Notes; Engineering Structures ; New 
Books; Miscellaneous. 

Terms: Issued monthly at $5 per annum ; single num- 
bers, 50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets. 
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NEW TECHNICAL SERIES, 


Hand-Books of Science and Art, practically applied to 
the various branches of Skilled Workmanship. By E. A. 
Davipson, of the South Kensington Museum. 

Linear Drawing. Adapted to Trade Manufac- 
pena -— Design. With about 150 illustrations. Fools- 

vo 


° Plans, Elevations, and Sections of 
Soli ide jection. ment of Surfaces. For Masons, Car- 


age Builders, Architects, Metal-Plate Workers, Plum- 
rs, and artisans generally. Foolscap 8vo, $1. 

Building Construction an Arch 
tural rawi ing. Bue glon.and A = \ge¢- 
ing Senalaen etc., etc. Foolscap 8vo, $1. 

Drawing for Carpenters and Joiners. 
Foolscap Broo l. P 

Systematic Drawing. Foolscap 8vo, $1. 

Any Book on this List sent postage or express paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Post-Office orders to be made payable to 


ROBERT TURNER, Manager, 
596 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘“AN EXCELLENT BOOK.” 


Ecce Femina. 


PRICE $1 50. 





“ Decidedly the ablest work which has yet appeared in 
opposition to the Woman Suffrage movement.”— V2. 


‘atchman. 
~~ nt is candid. hilosophical, able, and Christian. . . 
We wish that this book might be read by every family in 
the land.”"— Congregational Quarterly. 
va series of powerful and well-prepared arguments.”’— 


Bos 
“ This (his refutation of Mill] is done in a clear, scien- 
tific, satisfactory way.”— Watchman and Reflector. 

“The writer has brought a good deal of brain power to 
his work. He is not an unworthy we of Mill, and 
that is saying much.”—Pitisburg Ch. Advocate. 

** The work is smart and. effective and telling. "—WN. Y. 


“A careful perusal of this book — repay either friend 
or foe to the cause."’"— Newport New 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price, by 
CARLOS WHITE, Publisher, 
HANOVER, N. H. 


GB Agents wanted. Special inducements offered. 
One agént took twenty-two ordeis for this work the 


first day. 
L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barciay STREET, New York, 
iupems 9 jw he all the leading Foreign Publications, 
i 
=" works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand oF pronaed to order. 
HOMCOPATHIC MEDICINES. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL 
(Successors to Wau. RappE), 
Homeopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers, 

145 GranpD Sr. (bet. Broadway and Elm St.), New York. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines and 
Books for Physicians and Family use. Orders per mail 
promptly attended to. 











FLORA. BOTANY. 


THE LATEST, BEST, MOST POPULAR BOTANICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY ASA CRAY, M.D., 


Of Harvard University, and Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SALE GREATER THAN THAT OF ALL 
OTHERS COMBINED. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUALS IN ANY RESPECT. 


Cray’s ‘‘ How Plants Crow.”’ $1 20. 
Cray’s Lessons in Botany. 302 Drawings. 
$1 40. 


Cray’s School and Field Book of Bot- 
any. $2 50. 

Cray’s Manual of Botany. 20 plates. $250. 

CGray’s Lessons and Manual, 1vol. $3. 

Cray’s Manual, with Mosses, etc.: II- 
lustrated. $2 50. 

Cray’s Structural and Systematic Bot- 
any. $3 

Flora of the Southern States. $350. 

— Botanist’s Microscope. 2 lenses. 


Cray’s Botanist’s Microscope. 3 lenses. 
$2 50. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


47 and 49 Greene St., New York. 
Publishers of the 


AMERICAN EpvucaTIONAL SERIES oF ScHoOoL-Books, 
And manufacturers of the celebrated 
SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


GLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
enpenpterenr y= ro | bes —— of the South ; i — 
b account ese an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed. at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
of the wee of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, 


Addvess PUBLISH 
OF Sent poet paid an reel = Thos Ona, New York Ci ty. on 
BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 


The following rumbers of the . Nation are desired = the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
ee for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number Of 


Vol. I. Nos.1and3. Vol. IV. No. 9. 

*,* The Publisher offers for sale Tratete sets of the 
Nation (nine volumes), unbound, for $29; bound, for $47; 
transportation not included. 


E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 


: ; This one bell, located in the sleep. 
neon, upon the opening o 
~* each wi pw tnd door of the house. 
An experience of nine years without 
ves that it is perfect, reliable, and satisfactory. 
a s who are using it testify to its merits. as w ll 











be seen ~y a let obtained at the Office. The public 

are caution ao infri ent either in using or vend- 

ing; the law pplied to all such cases. 
E."HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 





The Nation Press. 


The etors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have ee ee an Pam — Job, = 
Ne n ice 8 City, an 
Newepaper pce oo An prices, for cash, the best of work in 
arly and all of these branches. 

or BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereot 
Plates, as a ‘and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 


as 
LETS description, embracin a 
tobe CPHiLETS of 1d Rey of rations, "Btatis cal 


Scientific, and Literary Law etc., etc. 
will receive the same attention as Sian at be printed 


with espera! ote. 
JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, — 
mes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
Sisea tched, with taste, ‘and in the newest varieties of type. 
wy PAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 


i 
In short, the Proprietors undertake, to satisfy first-class 
custom ~ all that pertains to a general Printing 2 Hens 
Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, ~' 08 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this O 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manacer. 














